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LEGON FRANGAISE DE LAUTOMOBILE or 
how to make your driving fun again) ECONOMIE: set 
up to 40 mpg; go on a week-end trip on one tankful of gas; 


use the savings to buy things you've been putting off 
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LA MANEUVRABILITE: scoot in, around, through and out of heavy traffic easily 
turn effortlessly: only 155 inches (!) of car to park. fe De valer \etwor k: 


over 800 coast-to-coast sales. service and parts hei adquartet rs, 
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handsome contrasting uphost 1. 
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These B.F.Goodrich Traction Express tires 


have traveled 127,000 miles, still going strong 


1 ema PACKING Co., INC., oper- 
ates a fleet of trucks to haul 
meat products to the northern states 
from Opelousas, La. Trucks travel as 
much as 1,200 miles one way, carrying 
loads as heavy as 31 tons. Trucks often 
work ‘round the clock, 7 days a week 
For this rugged work, Mouret chooses 
B.F.Goodrich Traction Express tires. 
The set above has traveled 127,000 
miles in less than a year, still has miles 
to go before retreading. One set has 
gone 206,000 miles, has yet to be re- 
treaded! 

Such mileage records aren't unusual, 
because B.F.Goodrich builds the Trac- 
tion Express with a tread that’s up to 
33% thicker than that of an ordinary tire. 


Under the tread is the B.F. Goodrich 
FLEX-RITE NYLON cord body. It 
withstands double the impact of ordi- 
nary cord materials, resists heat blow- 
outs and flex breaks. The FLEX-RITE 
NYLON cord body outwears even the 
extra-thick Traction Express tread, can 
be retreaded again and again 

No wonder Mouret reports Traction 
Express tires give 30% more mileage 
than other tires, reduce tire failures and 
blowouts by 90%. See the tire truckers 
call “the 100,000-mile”’ tire at your 
B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer's today. 
He's listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. B.F. Goodrich 
Tire Co., A Division of The B.F.Goodrich 
Co., Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Go O drich truck tires 
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Specify B.F.Goodrich Tubeless or tube-typo 
tires when ordering new equipment 











HOW WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
GET AHEAD 


By a Subscriber 


“One day I picked up The Wall Street 
Journal in a railroad club car. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the brightest, most in- 
teresting articles I ever read. 

“IT sent for a Trial Subscription. For 
the first time in my life I began to un- 
derstand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I learned about the 
far-reaching changes taking place in 
America. I found out about new inven- 
tions, new industries and new ways of 
doing business that are helping ambi- 
tious men earn money. My Trial Sub- 
scription to The Journal cost me $7. It 
showed me how to increase my income.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., 
The Journal is printed daily in five 
cities—New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. TM 8-31 





DIVERSIFIED 
GROWTH STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


A Mutual Fund 
investing for long-term 
growth possibilities in securities 
of companies in many 
fields of scientific 
and economic 
development 


Ask your investment dealer for free 
prospectus or mail coupon below 


Hugh W.Long and Company, Inc. 
Elizabeth 3, N. J. 








LETTERS 





The Visit 
Sir: 

The impending visit of Khrushchev to the 
U.S. places those who have been fighting 
Communism as an enemy of Americanism in 
a delicate position. It is obvious that Khru- 
shchev must personally see America to under- 
stand why it would be inadvisable for him 
to precipitate Russia into a war. On the 
other hand, his invitation to visit America 
as an official guest of our Government has 
tremendous propaganda value for him. 

Epwarpb G. PETRILLO 
Erie, Pa. 


Sir: 

The invitation was ill-considered; any no- 
tion that he, after seeing the U.S. himself, 
will renounce force, is false. 

B. KaczMAR 
Adelaide, Australia 


Sir: 

Now would be an excellent time for the 
people of America to grow up to the facts 
of international politics. International rela- 
tions are not a game of good cowboys against 
bad cowboys; very little can be gained by 
an attitude of righteous indignation that the 
top boss of Communism be allowed to visit 
the United States as an honored guest. War 
is the common enemy of the whole world; 
clear-cut understanding and removal of prej- 
udices and fatal illusions of superiority from 
both sides are our weapons. 

Davip O. Kase 


Cincinnati 
Sir: 

Now that Khrushchev is coming to Amer- 
ica, can't Americans be persuaded to pro- 
nounce his name correctly? 

Epwarp G. FLETCHER 
Portland, Me. 


@ Pronunciation: Khrooshchov.—Eb. 


The Traveler 
Sir: 

The enthusiastic receptions the people of 
Russia, Siberia and Poland gave Nixon proves 
how they, like us, prefer Nixon and Ameri- 
canism over Khrushchev and Communism. 

J. KesNeR KAHN 
Chicago 
Sir: 

The next Man of the Year can be none 
other than Richard Nixon, just as our next 
President must be none other than Nixon. 

Vat BRAUN 
Topeka, Kans. 





Sir: 

So you approve Ike’s sending a boy to 
trade boasts and boos with expert bogeyman 
Khrushchev. A less mouthy ball carrier would 
have been better. 

ARTHUR C. WARD 
Fort Bragg, Calif. 


Sir: 

Though I was born and raised a Democrat, 
Dick Nixon has my vote in the coming elec- 
tion. Any man who can spread so much good 
will with no beat-around-the-bush stuff is 
worthy of a good Democratic vote. 

EsTHER SHELTON 
Huntsville, Ala. 


The Aloha State 


Sir: 

Never have I read an article that captured 
“home” so well for me as did your Aug. 10 
cover story on Hawaii, Yes, my school diplo- 
mas are signed by Oren E. Long; yes, I re- 
member Dan Inouye on the campus and in 
the classrooms at the U. of H. 

Those old familiar words of Mr. Pacheco’s, 
“No more da car. Da ole Lady bin go Lihue,” 
made tears come to my eyes, 

LEILANI PYLE 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: 

I salute Tove for the fine article on our 
Governor Bill Quinn. We are very proud of 
him and happy to have him as our new 
state’s Governor. Who knows, some day he 
may be the President of the U.S. 

D. W. Sur 


Honolulu 
Sir: 

It seems strange to have an Irish name at 
the top of such a conglomerate of races. 
Might I suggest a new name for the “infant,” 
viz. the “QUINN-qua-gesima” state. 

James J, ADAMS 
Killarney, Ireland 
Sir: 

Your special report on Hawaii was the 
best of any I have read about our fiftieth 
state, The color photographs were most entic- 
ing. This seems to be the ideal place to “get 
away from it all.” 

Gites H. RuNYON 
Campobello, S.C. 


Goddess in the Desert 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your excellent August 
10 color picture story of Leptis Magna. I wish 
I could have taken home such fine color 
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Telegrams keep his name on everybody’s lips. 
Max Factor, Jr., speeds information to buyers by 


answering inquiries with Western Union Telegrams. And 





the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it. 
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Allis-Chalmers power 
speeds pipeline progress 





pictures when I visited this marvelous ancient 
place in 1942. One of the photographs I took 
shows the marble statue of a goddess 

WALTER OETLINGER 
Ajax, Ont 


The Steel Strike 
Sir 

U.S. Steel’s Mr. Roger Blough should 
invite the Steelworkers’ Mr. David Mc 
Donald and other top men of the steel 
union on a trip to visit Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina and Chile 

They will see for themselves the economic 
consequences of a race that started a few 
years back between wages and cost of living 

Many thought wages and salaries could go 
up without having prices go up too. Soon 
they found this was not possible, so the only 
way to meet higher prices was to demand 
higher salaries, thus starting a second round 
of a race that has become wild 

Jutio A. FERRANDO 

Montevideo 


Sir 
Let me be the first to wish a happy Labor 
Day to US. Steal 
Burt PRELUTSKY 


Los Angeles 


“Right to Hate?" 


Sir 
It was a dream come true to see an Im 
portant national publication such as Timer 
recognize the impact of the Moslem move 
ment among the Negroes and upon the 
society as a whole [Aug. 10]. As an under 
graduate, I did a research project on this 
sect entitled The Black Racists 
This movement is both attractive to and 
prevalent among Negroes in a lower socio 
economic stratum. This philosophy provides 
Petroleum transport has come a long way since the days ee ee ee gig Benge 
v c-dominatec society re clio o! 
of horse-drawn oil wagons.. and the first (2-inch) this religion, I submit, is “the right to 


pipeline, completed in 1865. Today big Allis-Chalmers | express hate 
crawler tractors with side booms lay strings of pipe up 





Tony Brown 








s . 4 : : Detroit 

to 40 inches in diameter over mountains, across rivers, 

through meadows and swamps. . helping to bring petro- ios has no racial discrimination. Mos 
leum products to the homes and industries of the nation. lems come in all colors. Muhammad had 


better read and understand the Koran before 
claiming to be a Moslem 


—_— -restL J ‘] o p se 7 ~ , 
Interesting new full-color booklet about our company. FAROUK ALKAZI 


Write Allis-Chalmers, Dept. T, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


(AC) “wh at was your purpose in \ 
question e artick Rien Soy S 
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right,” and there is no “fairness” or “justice” 
in your makeup for “black people.” Long 
live “Elijah Muhammad.” 

Hersbert G. BROWN 





Brooklyn 


SIR 

UNFORTUNATE COINCIDENCE THAT TIME 
MAKES REFERENCE TO ME AS MOSLEM IN SAME 
ISSUE IN WHICH REFERENCE IS MADE TO MES 
SENGER MUHAMMAD, AN ALLEGED MOSLEM 
MUHAMMAD MOVEMENT IS' REJECTED BY 
PEACE-LOVING AND LAW-ABIDING TRUE MOS 
LEMS. TIME READERS SHOULD DIFFERENTIATE 
IN JUSTICE TO TRUE MOSLEMS IN U.S 

AHMAD JAMAL 

NEW YORK CITY 
Sir 

Elijah Muhammad is doing more to pro- 
mote hatred for the Negro than many 
Southern segregationists could hope to do 

Larry M. RASKIN 

Washington, D.C 


Pat & Paul 


SIR 
IN THE AUGUST 3 ISSUE APPEARED THIS COM 
PLETELY UNTRUE STATEMENT ” BUTLER 


HAD DELETED PRAISE FOR CONGRESSIONAI 
DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP FROM \ LETTER 
THAT CALIFORNIA’S GOVERNOR PAT BROWN HAD 
SENT IN ACCEPTING MEMBERSHIP ON THE LIB 
ERAL-HUED DEMOCRATIC ADVISORY COUNCIL.” 

PAUL M. BUTLER 

CHAIRMAN 

DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTE 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


SIR 
A STATEMENT WAS RELEASED BY PAUL BUT- 
LER IN WASHINGTON AFTER HAVIN EEN READ 
TO ME AND I THEN ISSUED A STATEMENT AC 
CEPTING IN LOS ANGELES. MY FULL STATEMENT 
WAS NOT CARRIED ON WIRE APTER RELEASE ON 
WEST COAST AND PAUI BUTLER KNEW ABSO. 
LUTELY NOTHING ABOUT IT 
EDMUND G. BROWN 
GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON, D.« 


@ Pat Brown’s statement carefully 
included praise for the congressional 
leadership; Paul Butler’s did not. 
This led to Time's report, now proved 
erroneous, that Butler had _ edited 
Brown.—Eb. 


Wesley, the Pope & Belloc 


Sir 

It is disappointing that Time would waste 
space with The Pilot's trite snipes at Meth 
odist Bishop Lord's rather penetrating ques- 
tions [Aug. ro]. I am quite certain that 
just as I am not forced to accept John 
Calvin ex cathedra, neither is any Methodist 
bound by John Wesley’s feeling about revo 
lutions, whisky or China 
(Tue Rev.) WittiaM F. HENNING Jr. 
St. Stephen Presbyterian Church 
Fort Worth 
Sir 

Senator Kennedy would do well to quote 
Hilaire Belloc, who, in an election speech, 
said: “Gentlemen, I am a Catholic. As far as 
possible I go to Mass every day If you 
reject me on account of my religion, I shall 
thank God that he has spared me the in- 
dignity of being your representative.” 

GEORGE FLEVARES 

Yankton, S. Dak 


Sir 

When the papacy is as dead as John Wes 
ley, Roman Catholic laymen will be as free 
irom clerical control as Methodists 


Jane Z. Wuitt 


Cheshire, Conn 
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Allis-Chalmers power 
aids refinery modernization 

















Surea-Seat is an Allis-Chalmers tra mark 


From lamp oil to flight fuels in a single century, that’s the 
story of refining. Now it’s in a dramatic new era— with 
modernization, dependability and low unit costs growing in 
importance. Allis-Chalmers products like Super-Seal elec- 
tric motors help meet these challenges . . . with insula- 
tion so effective nothing can hurt it, not evenacid... 
yet offering refiners cost savings of up to 6O percent. 


* _.The Inside Story of amazing, Super-Seal electric motors 
Write Allis-Chalmers, Dept. T, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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on the first 39 miles 


North Dakota chose concrete to get the big savings 
where they count most-—on upkeep 


On the 39-mile stretch between Jamestown and 
Valley City—and for other sections of the Inter- 
state System—North Dakota had good reasons for 
choosing concrete. Concrete means tax savings and 
real dollar value. 

In North Dakota it was found that by comparing 
amortized first costs plus surface maintenance costs 
for concrete and asphalt, concrete will save $72,200 
per mile in 35 years. Estimates were based on main- 
tenance costs shown in an official study of pave- 


ments in 28 reporting states. And because the 
asphalt design being considered would require two 
resurfacings, this cost was figured in, too. Bureau of 
Public Roads life expectancy studies gave the sched- 
ule for such resurfacings. Final figures evidenced 
impressively the sizable year-after-year savings pro- 
vided by concrete! 

The reasons are simple! Concrete needs no seal 
coatings, no periodic resurfacings— both costly items. 
There’s far less routine maintenance, too. 








taxpayers $2,835,000 
of North Dakota’s Interstate 94! 


Concrete is nonflexible . . . . it has beam strength 
it never loses. In fact, concrete grows stronger year 
by year. Modern, air-entrained concrete gives built- 
in protection against damage caused by freezing 
and thawing. 

Concrete highways 35 years old are a matter of 
record. Today’s modern concrete promises 50 years 
and more of smooth going for drivers. Thrifty con- 
crete on the Interstate System leaves more funds 
for other highways. Concrete means true economy 
for taxpayers, both today and in the future. It’s 
easy to see why concrete is the preferred pavement 
for important highways. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization lo improve and extend the uses of concrele 








Look around you—take an inventory of the labor-saving products that have lengthened 
your leisure hours and brought carefree living into your home. Chances are they’re 
steel—for no other material is so responsible for our modern, light-hearted way of life. 


Today’s steels and steel alloys are lighter, stronger, more endurable, economical and 
easier to use. 


More and more imaginative manufacturers are turning to. these modern steels to bring 
you even better products at lower cost. Those who want the finest specify quality 
steels from the Sharon Stee/ Corporation, Sharon, Pa. 


SHARON C44 STEEL 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





To do its job well, a newsmagazine must carefully study the pat- 
tern of the news not only from week to week, but also from 









hs Feichace, 


month to month and year to year. More often than not, a story 
can be put in proper perspective only if it is seen in the larger 
focus of significant developments that may well be obscured by 
fast-breaking day-to-day news. Among the stories in this week's 
Time that especially called for this wider, larger, deeper view: 





APRIL 8, 1957 


Labor. One of the most significant 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS stories of recent 
years has been the revelation of cor- 
ruption in the Teamsters Union. More 
than two years ago, Time looked into 
the Teamsters’ aromatic stable in a cov- 
er story on Dave Beck, then boss of 
the union. On Labor Day, 1957, Time 
summed up the congressional hearings 
on labor up to that point, and con- 
cluded: “There is a strong likelihood 
of more restrictive labor laws.” After 
three years of congressional investiga- 
tion of the Teamsters, Time decided 
that it was time to restudy and recap 
the record. which Teamster Boss Jim- 
my Hoffa has boldly said “speaks for 
itself.” The long record and what it 
says is documented and analyzed in the 
NATIONAL Arratrs cover story, 'Pret- 
ty Simple Life." 


Money. Many a consumer who sets 
out to buy a house or TV set and many 
a businessman who embarks on plant 
expansion or modernization is discov- 
ering that it is harder to get the money 
he needs to do it—and the money costs 


him more. As the economy boomed, the 
supply of money over the past few 
months has got steadily tighter. For 
how and why this happened, and what 
it means to the economy, see BUSINESS 
Essay, Tighter Money. 


Africa. “The American is not long 
in Africa,” says Time Correspondent 
Curtis Prendergast, “before he is taken 
aside and asked, ‘Well, how long do 
you think this can last?’ After two 
years of reporting the ever- -changing 
African story (including such major 
pieces as the cover story on Guinea's 
Sékou Touré), Prendergast finds that 
the question is in itself a kind of an- 
swer—a tacit admission by Africa’s 
whites that they can resist and delay 
but cannot stop the move for increas- 
ing African rule. Africa has become a 
land of two timetables: the impatient 
black says “Freedom Now’; the white 
says “Later.” A few short years ago 
there was only one timetable—and it 
said “Never.” For a thoughtful look 
at the timetable change, see ForeIGn 
News, Restless Africa. 
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in them thar 


hills! 


The Triumph TR-3 scampers up and down the mean- 
est mountain road without getting winded. 

Why? 

Because its engine, steering, suspension and disc 
brakes are designed for car-killing European road 
competition. (The TR-3 has taken first in class in 
virtually every European rally for five years.) 

Those of you interested in the Triumph TR-3’s 








less strenuous virtues will like the economy (count 
on up to 35 miles per gallon), the orthopedically de- 
signed seats and the fun. All of them are standard 
equipment. 

Drive a TR-3. It handles so easily, your wife will 
want to keep it for herself. And, best of all, it costs 
$500 less than any comparable sports car. 

Now’s the time for Triumph. Why wait? 


TR-3 


ONLY $2675* 


Six reasons why the TR-3 is your best sports car buy: 


1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels, maximum 
braking efficiency 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; 110 mph top speed; accelera- 
tion: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 

3. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty, woven lining gives longer life. 

4. EXHAUST SYSTEM: 2 straight-through mufflers relieve back 
pressure, increase engine efficiency 

5. FRAME: Rigid" X” type forstability, fully rustproofed Sheffield steel. 

6. GEARBOX: 4-speed, short throw, synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top. 


OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top, rear seat, wire wheels, 
white walls, and others (ask your dealer) 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state—over 700 in all. 





Standard-Triumph Motor € 


i Jompany, Inc. 
Dept.T-892, 1745 Broadway 


y, New York 19 





*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes—slightly higher West Coast. 
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THE NATION 
Curtain Going Up 


It was the beginning of what Sir Win- 
ston Churchill might call one of the grand 
climacterics of history. As his new presi- 
dential jet sped toward Western Europe 
this week, Dwight Eisenhower was reforg 
ing chains with the was the 
soldier returning to the scene of his great- 
est triumph, the popular hero returning 
to visit old friends. But the President of 
the U.S. was also moving into the future, 
opening a new door on the cold war's 
long, frosty corridor and entering into a 
series of personal diplomatic confronta- 
tions that could only, for better or worse 
change for years the relationship between 
the free and Communist worlds. 

Forty years before him, another U.S. 
President had traveled over the same sea 
full of hope and high ideals. But 


past; he 


lanes 


Woodrow Wilson had promised “solu- 
tions.” In “open covenants of peace 
openly arrived at,” he hoped to ‘make 
the world safe for democracy;” he was 


chewed up by France's Georges Clemen- 
ceau and Britain’s David Lloyd George, 
political heads of lands that, while victo- 
rious in war, were brought to their knees 
by the winning of it. Dwight Eisenhower's 
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journey to Europe was far different: he 
promised no solutions but was rather 
seeking, in intimate discussions, to achieve 
a climate in which solutions might some 
time be reached; he sought merely to 
make the world safe, period. He would 
be seeing Germany’s Konrad Adenauer 
Britain's Harold Macmillan and France’s 
Charles de Gaulle, the political leaders of 
lands that were once again strong and 
prosperous. 

Enormous Stakes. In the streets of 
Paris, London and Bonn, Ike would en- 
counter a tumultuous emotional welcome 
that should make it very clear to him that 
he carries the hopes and dreams of the 
free world with him. In the chancelleries 
of allies who favored a Big Two meeting 
but were not optimistic about it, he faced 
many a difficult decision. In the weeks 
ahead, Ike will be playing for enormous 
stakes. “Why are you doing it?” he was 
asked last week. Because, the President 
replied, if he accomplished his mission 
and found a pathway to peace, he would 
fulfill his greatest ambition as President. 
It was, Ike said, his “last real fling.” 

But the outpouring of emotion and en 
thusiasm for Dwight Eisenhower in Eu 
rope would not be entirely because of his 
personal popularity, vast as it is. Much 
of it would come for the nation he 
represents as President, the nation that 
through its own strength had helped 
Western Europe become what it is today. 
In his trip to Europe, in his dealing with 
Nikita Khrushchev during the 
Premier's visit to the U.S. next month 
Ike will be dealing not from weakness 
but from the strength of abundance and 
the power of freedom. The U.S. that 
Dwight Eisenhower left behind him this 
week was one in which fear and fretting 
were made ridiculous by the facts of na- 
tional life. 

Hawaii Too. It was a bigger nation 
than ever before. In a solemn White 
House ceremony last week the President 
formally proclaimed Hawaii a sovereign 
State of the Union and unfurled the na- 
tion’s new 50-star flag. This week the two 
Senators and the single Representative 
of the nation’s southernmost state would 
take their oaths of office and their seats 
in Congress. 


>oviel 


It was a bountiful nation. Under a har- 
vest moon that filled the August sky, the 
wheat and corn and cotton were ripening 
and the U.S. prepared to bring in the 
biggest crop ever. Detroit proudly un- 
veiled its sporty 1960 automobile crop, 
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and giant commercial jets were becoming 
so commonplace that the average man no 
longer turned his face up to look at them 
when they cast their falcon shadows over 
the land. Factories hummed. production 
figures zoomed, the economy rocketed up- 
ward toward the stratosphere. 

It was a nation that could afford to 
enjoy itself. On terraces high above torpid 
Manhattan, in screened lanais in Dallas 
and Miami, and in cattle camps along the 
Mexican border, Americans grilled their 
steaks and warded off the heat with long 
cool drinks. Caravans of tourists swarmed 
to the mountains and national parks. Ten 
thousand pleasure craft were anchored in 
California's San Diego and Mission bays 
and beaches everywhere were jammed. 
Minneapolis braced itself for 50,000 fun- 
loving American Legionnaires on conven- 
tion bent. Almost every event seemed to 
draw thousands of Chicago- 
ans tensely watched the league-leading 
White Sox play ball, and in Los Angeles 
more than 85,000 watched an exhibition 
football game between the professional 
Los Angeles Rams and the Washington 
Redskins. 

Deep Thoughts. The U.S. was also a 
land willing to cope with its problems, 
private and public. Labor Day was at hand, 


big crowds 











Los Angeles Times 


SUMMERING Americans (SANTA Monica, CALIF.) 
Also 50,000 fun-loving Legionnaires. 


there was a tang of autumn in the air, and 
the children had to be outfitted for school. 
The glare of U.S.rockets had mostly quiet- 
ed the nervous outcry that arose after the 
Soviet’s Sputnik I, and U.S. missile prog- 
ress was continuing apace. The U.S. Capi- 
tol, seething with the great labor-reform 
battle, was buried in a Niagara of mail 
from the home folks. Western Union’s Cap- 
itol branch put its employees on a twelve- 
hour overtime schedule to handle the tor- 
rent of telegrams. (Higher above Capitol 
Hill, workmen discovered that the God- 
dess of Freedom on top of the dome was 
coming apart at the seams, and a bronze 
girdle was ordered to pull her together 
again. ) 

Unlike Nikita Khrushchev’s Russia, the 
U.S. could thrive on its differences of 
opinion—and the fact of Khrushchev’s 
visit itself brought on such differences. 
Boston’s Richard Cardinal Cushing de- 
nounced all Russians as spies, urged Catho- 
lics to recite the rosary and pray during 
Khrushchev's twelve-day visit. The lead- 
ers of Congress hastily moved toward ad- 
journment so they could avoid the neces- 
sity of asking Khrushchev to address a 
joint session. 

But despite such misgivings, most citi- 
zens agreed with Ike that it was worth a 
Sunday try. “I think it’s damned healthy,” 
said Minneapolis Contractor Don Knut- 
son as he thought about the visit. ““‘Wheth- 
er it’s Government or business, you've got 
to evaluate your competition.” Added 
Mel Costa, a proprietor of a Detroit steak- 
house: “If he means peace, I say O.K.., 
let him come. If he doesn’t mean peace, 
the hell with him. We got to show these 
people we mean business.” 

Across the land, Americans sensed the 
venturesomeness and the drama in Ike's 
meetings, first with his allies and then with 
his antagonist. And they knew that the 
importance of the meetings lay precisely 
in the fact that they were initiated by 
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Ike and that at each gathering he would 
be the principal party—a seasoned world 
leader clothed in enormous and rising pres- 
tige, the President of a country at the 
height of its powers and on its way toward 
greater strength. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
lke v. the Wheat Scandal 


Inspired by the success of President 
Eisenhower's recent television appeal for 
a strong law to fight labor racketeering, 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 
last week marched into Gettysburg, re- 
turned with a promise that Ike would plow 
into the multi-billion-dollar farm-subsidy 
scandal. Before Congress reconvenes next 
January, Benson said, the President will go 
on television with a direct appeal for pub- 
lic support of Benson’s proposals to end 
the wheat surplus for which taxpayers 
pay dearly. 

There is plenty of reason for a presi- 
dential plea to do something about wheat. 
The present wheat-support program (75% 
of parity, with a 55 million-acre limit on 
planting) is building toward a record 1.5 
billion bushel surplus next year (cost: $3.5 
billion). Benson’s solution, which Con- 
gress ignored this year in passing its own 
bill, which President Eisenhower vetoed, 
would do away with acreage controls and 
include price supports that slide a little 
each year toward true market levels. 

But what Ike accomplished in throwing 
his weight into the labor-bill battle may be 
a lot tougher to achieve in the farm fight. 
For one thing, the labor bill that Ike 
backed seemed to offer effective remedies 
for the problem of labor racketeering. There 
is reason to doubt that Ezra Benson is 
offering an effective solution to the surplus- 
wheat problem, which follows the general 
line of the corn program he got written into 
law last year. Under that program, farm- 
ers were assured a slightly lower but still 


profitable Government price for all the 
corn they could raise. They turned up land 
that had not been used in years (Tre, 
May 25), poured on fertilizer, by last 
week were growing a record surplus that 
figures to sock the U.S. taxpayer $500 mil- 
lion or more for this year’s crop. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
More Military Aid 


Although there has recently been some 
abatement in the Communist statements 
of inevitable military conflict, there has as 
yet been no moderation of their goal of 
eventual world domination, and no cessa- 
tion of acts of aggression, 


So last week a ten-member, blue-ribbon 
committee headed by Utilities Executive 
William H. Draper Jr. reported to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the need for the U.S. 
to step up, not slow down, its military aid 
to its allies in the cold war. 

Appointed by Ike last November to re- 
view the nation’s military-assistance pro- 
gram, the committee members did some 
on-the-spot reporting themselves. Chair- 
man Draper, 65, once Army Under Secre- 
tary (1947-49) and later top U.S. civilian 
representative to NATO (1952-53), per- 
sonally inspected forces in the Korea- 
Japan-Formosa area. Oilman George Mc- 
Ghee, 47, an ex-Ambassador to Turkey 
(1951-53), and Admiral Arthur Radford, 
tough-minded ex-Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (1953-57), toured the 
Middle East. Operating in five such 
groups, the committee members returned 
to Washington, in March handed Ike an 
interim report warning that his $1.6 bil- 
lion budget request for military aid was at 
least $400 million too low, specifically 
lacking in funds to arm NATO's deterrent 
forces with IRBMs. 

Beating the Backlog. In last week's 
report, the final one to be made by the 
group, the Draper Committee's deepest 
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worry was that the U.S, might be fooled 
into thinking that Congress had not cut 
dangerously into foreign-aid programs. 
Overall spending figures, the committee 
explained, are deceptive. During the Ko- 
rean war, the U.S, built up an $8.5 billion 
backlog of military-aid appropriations. 
But since 1954 the U.S. has been deliv- 
ering about $2.5 billion worth of arms to 
its allies—while congressional appropria- 
tions averaged only $1.5 billion a year. 
The difference has been made up by dig- 
ging into the backlog by $1 billion a 
year. With the backlog now down to $2.5 
billion, barely enough to provide lead 
time on complicated weapons like missiles 
and jet airplanes, arms deliveries will take 
“a drastic decline of 40% or more” by 
fiscal 1962 unless Congress increases the 
annual appropriation. 

But the Democratic Congress considers 
foreign aid bad politics. The House last 
month slashed Ike’s “rock bottom” $1.6 
billion military-aid request to $1.3 bil- 
lion, sent it to the Senate. Fighting back, 
Ike last week sent along Draper's strong 
report, demanded repairs on the “danger- 
ously low” aid bill. Draper, more explicit, 
called the congressional cuts “‘a serious se- 
curity danger for the United States.” His 
committee found that military aid, along 
with economic aid, is basic to the U.S.’s 
“entire forward strategy and hope for the 
future.” 

Taking the Lead. Said the committee: 
“Our horizon is too often the narrow con- 
fines of the cold war. We must, while we 
defend ourselves, build toward the world 
we and other free men seek . . . a world 
grounded in the inherent worth and dig- 
nity of the individual . . . Not only by 
reason of its power, but also because of its 
proven capacity to combine diverse ele- 
ments into a stronger whole, the United 
States is best suited to take the lead in 
bringing about this mobilization and utili- 
zation of the free world’s talents.” 


Associated Press 
Democrat THOMPSON 
A priceless blister. 
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THE CONGRESS 
Acid & Acrimony 


In a huge, semicircular conference room 
in the U.S. Capitol, seven Senators and 
seven Representatives last week sat down 
to what may be the most important job 
of their legislative lives: hammering out a 
labor reform bill. Between the hard-fisted 
Landrum-Griffin bill passed by the House 
(Time, Aug. 24) and the milder Kennedy- 
Ervin bill approved by the Senate. there 
was ample room for compromise, though 
the rigid—and almost equally divided— 
positions of the conferees typified a gener- 
al bitterness rarely before equaled on 
Capitol Hill. 

Labor itself, by its incredibly crude 
tactics, seemed determined to achieve pre- 
cisely the tough reform bill it was fighting. 
Among the House conferees was New Jer- 
sey Democrat Frank Thompson, regarded 
as a close friend to labor—although not 
to Jimmy Hoffa's racket-riddled Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters. In work- 
ing for a middle-road labor bill, Thompson 
had won the enmity of Hoffa's top lobby- 
ist, blundering. blunderbussing Sidney 
Zagri. Soon after Zagri denounced Thomp- 
son as an enemy to labor, Thompson began 
getting threatening telephone calls, finally 
reported them to the FBI. Driving to the 
Capitol one morning last week, Thompson 
was stopped at a red light when a green 
Ford truck pulled up next to him. A man 
leaned out the window, pointed a rubber 
syringe at Thompson, squirted a stream of 
liquid. Only bad aim saved Frank Thomp- 
son from serious injury: the liquid was 
sulphuric acid, and the little that did hit 
Thompson burned a hole through his shirt, 
raised a blister on his arm, 

"Class Hatred." The outraged shouts 
were still resounding in the House cham- 
ber when another labor leader decided 
to get into the act. Trigger-tempered 
James Carey, president of the Internation- 
al Union of Electrical Workers and a vice 
president of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., wrote a 
threatening letter to each of the 229 
Representatives who had voted for the 
Landrum-Griffin bill. “We wish to assure 
you,” wrote Carey, “that we shall do all 
in our power to prove to the working 
men and women in your district that 
you have cast your lot against them and 
they should therefore take appropriate 
action at the ballot box.” 

The reaction to Carey's letter was—or 
should have been—entirely predictable. 
Replied Illinois’ Republican Representa- 
tive Edward Derwinski to Carey: “You 
and too many other autocratic union 
bosses are guilty of the un-American phi- 
losophy of class hatred.” New York's Re- 
publican Representative Steven Derounian 
asked Carey for 10,000 copies of the letter 
“to distribute them to the residents of my 
district so they can see how you operate.’ 

"Two Can Play." But the dispute be- 
tween legislators and labor leaders was not 
the only—and perhaps not the most im- 
portant—result of the House labor vote. 
In the wake of that vote came a split in 
House Democratic ranks that may well 
influence the whole legislative course for 








Lapor’s JAMES CAREY 
A 10,000-copy letter. 


a long while to come. Although they fight 
each other on civil rights issues, Northern 
liberals and Southern conservatives have 
long scratched each others’ backs in other 
areas: Northerners, for example, have sup- 
ported such Southern-backed bills as price 
supports for peanuts, tobacco and cotton, 
while Southerners have helped put across 
Northern-sponsored programs for slum 
clearance, public works and other wel- 
fare legislation. 

But when g2 Southerners jumped the 
party line to vote for the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, many a Northern liberal felt 
betrayed, determined to end the era of 
cooperation. From a spate of conferences 
of liberal leaders came a three-pronged 
plan for reprisal. Northerners said they 
would: 1) fight harder than ever for a 
strong civil rights plank at next year’s 
Democratic national convention; 2) re- 
new and increase their efforts to dilute 
the authority of Virginia's Representative 
Howard Smith, leader of the Southern bloc 
and chairman of the powerful House Rules 
Committee; and 3) refuse to back peanut, 
tobacco and cotton subsidies, along with 
other legislation dear to the South. “Cot- 
ton,’ snapped Iowa Democrat Neal Smith, 
“was hurt worse than labor in that vote.” 

The first Northern chance to hit back 
came last week, when North Carolina 
Democrat Howard Cooley offered an 
amendment to increase by $200 million 
the bartering provisions on farm-surplus 
shipments abroad. Northern Democrats 
joined Republicans in opposition and Coo- 
ley’s amendment got slaughtered, 143 to 
52. New Jersey’s Frank Thompson ex- 
pressed the feelings of most Northern 
Representatives when he told Cooley: 
“Harold, from now on I'm against any- 
thing that grows.” On that basis, the 
House vote on the Landrum-Griffin bill 
may be remembered long for political 
results that have no apparent connection 
with labor reform. 
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LAwyers WILLIAMS & FirzGeRALp witH Horra at SENATE HEARING 


LABOR 
"Pretty Simple Life" 
(See Cover) 

‘This ain't my kind of place,” growled 
Teamster Boss James Riddle Hoffa. His 
cold, hard swept across the well- 
groomed grounds of the Greenbrier Hotel 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. He spat 
on the lawn. “We are paying the bill,” he 
said, “but those intellectuals, those law- 
yers, picked out this place. This is their 
kind of place. They like to play golf 
and that stuff.” 

Jimmy Hoffa's top lawyers, 110 strong 
were gathered at the stately Greenbrier 
last week for a three-day meeting “to 
figure out how we can live under this new 
law.” as Hoffa put it. Hoffa’s fight to 
emasculate the House labor bill had 
failed. Teamster Lobbyist Sidney Zagri’s 
warnings of political reprisals had stirred 
more anger than fear on Capitol Hill. 
Now, confronted with the prospect that a 
tough bill might emerge from the House- 
Senate conference, Hoffa wanted his law- 
help him find 


eyes 


yers to 
evade it. 

Tragic & Dangerous. It was fitting 
that Jimmy Hoffa should be worried 
about the labor bill: he is the No. 1 
reason for legislation aimed at reforming 
labor. The public demand for Congress 
to vote tough curbs on labor unions is a 
direct result of the revelations piled up 
over the past three years by the Senate’s 
Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field, 
headed by Arkansas Democrat John Mc- 


easy ways to 


Clellan. The McClellan committee un- 
covered plenty of corruption in other 
unions, notably the Bakery and Con- 


fectionery Workers and the Operating 
Engineers. But among U.S. labor unions, 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America ranks first in size, 


sters, 
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for itself. 


"| think my record speck 


money, power and sheer, shocking magni- 
tude of corruption. 

“Well-nigh incalculable power over our 
economy.” McClellan committee 
report, “is wielded by this union 
Whoever controls the 
much more than the immediate destinies 
of 1,500,000 union members; he and his 
lieutenants reach into every household 
in the land.’ The fact that Hoffa is the 
man who controls the Teamsters, the re 
port adds, is “tragic for the Teamsters 
Union and dangerous for the country.” 

Up from the Warehouse. Squat, mus- 
cular James Riddle Hoffa. 46, once tried 
to sum up in four short sentences his 
career after he left school at the end of 
the seventh grade: “I got a job in a 
department store—stock boy. Then I got 
a job at Kroger’s. And that’s my whole 
fe. Pretty simple life.” 

It was a lot more complicated than 
that. But in one Hoffa's careet 
indeed followed a simple line: straight 
up the ladder of labor-union power. He 
started by organizing his own union at 
the Kroger grocery-chain warehouse in 
Detroit, where he unloaded boxcars and 
trucks. At 19, he took his warehouse 
workers into a Detroit Teamster local. 
At 24. he became president of Detroit's 
Local 299, a post he still holds. In the 
1940s he spread out through the Midwest, 
then moved South and East. 

During the mid-1gsos, when fat, greedy 
Dave Beck was president of the Team- 
Jimmy Hoffa was No. 
the surface but 
power. In discredited 
Dave Beck aside, got himself elected 
president with a salary of $50,000 a year 
plus $15,000 extra from Local 299, plus 
a bottomless expense fund. Despite his 
prosperity, Jimmy Hoffa, with his wife 
Josephine and their son and daughter 
has conspicuously continued to live in 
the lower-middle-class Detroit house that 


says a 


Teamsters controls 





sense 


sters man on 
already No. 1 in real 
he elbowed 


1957 


he bought 20 years ago for $6,800 (it is 
now worth about $22,000). 

"The Best Forgettery." Hoffa's rise 
to power, and the uses he has made of it, 
are detailed and documented in the Mc- 
Clellan committee record, sprawling over 
$4,000 testimony. Backing up 
the transcripts are truckloads of 
ments. photostats and recordings gathered 
by dozens of investigators under the zeal- 
ous generalship of Committee Counsel 
Robert F. Kennedy, younger brother of 
Presidential Hopeful John F. Kennedy, 
himself a McClellan committee member. 
But for all its awesome bulk, the record 
has some significant gaps committee in- 
vestigators found that many Teamster 
documents, including all records of Hol- 
fa’s own Local 299 for the years prior to 
1953, had been destroyed or hidden. Most 
of the important Teamster officials who 
testified ducked behind the Fifth Amend- 
ment. Hoffa himself never took the Fifth, 
but he displayed what one Senator called 
‘the best forgettery of anyone I have 
ever known.” In a single committee ses- 
sion, Hoffa pleaded lack of memory 111 
times in response to committee questions. 

Despite the obstacles of missing rec- 
ords and feeble memories, the committee 
doggedly piled up in its first round of 
hearings in 1957 a record gamy enough 
to persuade the A.F.L.-C.1.0. to expel 
the Teamsters Brotherhood from the 
united labor movement. Since then, the 
committee has uncovered a lot more of 
the Hoffa record. At one point during 
the hearings, Jimmy Hoffa, an aggressive 
ly contemptuous witness, told the com- 
mittee: “I think my record speaks for 
itself.” It surely does. And on the basis 
of that record, the committee documents 
several damning charges with 
scores of specifically detailed charges. 

General Charge No. 1: Hoffa runs a 
hoodlum empire. 


After investigating 124 Teamster offi- 





pages of 
docu- 


general 
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cers with criminal records, the committee 
concluded that a criminal background was 
a “prerequisite” for “advancement within 
the Teamster firmament.” In cities that 
he invaded in his drive for power, the com- 
mittee found, Hoffa teamed up with con 
victs and thugs. Items 

New York. From his Midwest power 
base, Hoffa pushed into New York in the 
mid-rgsos with the help of Extortionist 
John Dioguardi, alias Johnny Dio, boss of 
a shakedown ring thinly disguised as a 
labor union. Dio & Co. brought into the 
labor rackets 40 toughs with a total of 
178 arrests on their police dockets. One 
of them told a Brooklyn machine-shop 
owner: “You have got to pay us off be- 
cause you are mine. No matter w here you 
are going to move, you are mine.” Dur- 
ing Hofia’s struggle to get control of the 
Teamster joint council in New York, Dio 
helped him set up seven fake “paper lo- 
cals” to cast votes in a joint-council elec- 
tion. When Dio went to prison on an 
extortion rap in 1958, Hoffa gratefully 
promised to look after Dio’s family. 

Chicago. Balked in earlier attempts to 
move into Chicago, Hoffa got a foothold 
in the late 1940s through an alliance with 
Paul Dorfman, described by the McClel- 
lan committee as ‘‘a major figure in the 
Chicago underworld.’ Hoffa paid Dorf- 
man off by handing fat Teamster insur- 
ance contracts to Dorfman’s son. Through 
Dorfman, the committee charges, Hoffa 
got on good terms with such top Capone 
gang chieftains as Joseph Glimco and Paul 
(“The Waiter’) Ricca. Glimco, with a 
record of 36 arrests, including two on 
murder charges, became a trustee of a 
Chicago Teamster local. In 1956, when 
Ricca was in trouble with the law and 
needed money urgently, Hoffa's own Local 
299 and another Detroit local headed by 
Hoffa Pal Bert Brennan, now a Teamsters 
international vice president, jointly pur- 
chased Ricca’s home in Long Beach, Ind. 
for $150,000. Appraised value: $85,000. 
Hoffa explained that the two locals 
planned to turn the house into a training 
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school for Teamster business agents. Not 
one has been trained there so far. 

Philadelphia. In 1956 Hoffa helped 
18-arrests Racketeer Samuel (“Shorty”) 
Feldman get a Philadelphia charter, Local 
410, in the Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers Union. By the time the union revoked 
the charter the next year, Local 410 had 
been thoroughly looted: though it had 
taken in about $20,000 during its short 
life, its assets totaled $450, its liabilities 
some $22.000. In gratitude for the oppor- 
tunity for plunder, Feldman helped work 
out an alliance between Hoffa and Phila- 
delphia Teamster Raymond Cohen. whose 
Local 107 had 19 officers with criminal 
records totaling 104 arrests and 40 con- 
victions. Cohen stands accused by the 
McClellan committee of misusing more 
than $400,000 in Local 107 funds (con- 
fronted with the accusation, Cohen dodged 
behind the Fifth Amendment). When 
Hoffa took over as Teamster president, he 
picked Cohen as one of the brotherhood’s 
three international trustees. The trustees 
are supposed to see to it that Teamster 
funds are properly used and accounted for. 

Minneapolis. Fleeing an investigation 
of an attempted murder in Miami, Gerald 
Connelly found a haven as head of Team- 
ster Local 548 in Minneapolis. When he 
got into trouble with the law there on 
charges of extortion and dynamiting, 
Teamster organizations under Hoffa's con- 
trol paid out several thousand dollars for 
Connelly’s lawyer fees. 

Detroit. Hoffa helped Herman Kier- 
dorf get a parole from a prison term for 
armed robbery, hired him as a Teamster 
organizer. Hoffa also found a job as a 
Teamster business agent for Herman's ex- 
convict nephew Frank, who then set about 
shaking down small businessmen in Flint, 
Mich, He was fatally burned last year 
while setting fire to a Flint dry-cleaning 
establishment (asked by the McClellan 
committee to name some of the hoodlums 
he had got rid of since becoming Team- 
ster president, Hoffa had the gall to list 
the late Frank Kierdorf). Other ex-con- 
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vict business agents of Hoffa-controlled 
Teamster locals in and around Detroit 
include Larry Welsh (convicted of sod- 
omy), Zigmont Snyder (twice convicted 
of armed robbery) and Jimmy Hoffa’s 
older brother, William (convicted of as- 
sault and carrying concealed weapons ). 

At one McClellan committee hearing, 
Jimmy Hoffa grinned and chuckled in 
the background as his beefy (284 lIbs.), 
strong-armed traveling organizer, Barney 
Baker, rattled off the names of bigtime 
hoodlums he knew in various cities across 
the U.S. Taking the witness chair later 
on, Hoffa was asked whether he believed 
Baker really knew all the hoodlums he 
had mentioned. “I heard him testify,” 
said Hoffa. 

Kennedy: Does that not disturb you at 
all about his operation? 

Hoffa: It doesn’t disturb me one iota. 

Despite this easygoing attitude toward 
hoodlums, Hoffa promised the committee 
in 1957 that he would investigate charges 
of wrongdoing by Teamster officers. But 
when the committee questioned Hoffa last 
year, it found that his methods of investi- 
gation had been remarkably gentle. Sam- 
ple: Counsel Kennedy asked Hoffa wheth- 
er he had looked into charges that Frank 
Kierdorf extorted money from Flint busi- 
nessmen, tried to murder an employee of 
a holdout company by running him down 
with a car. “I discussed the matter with 
Frank,” said Hoffa, “and he flatly denied 
it.’ Had he made any other investiga- 
tion of Kierdorf? asked Kennedy. Replied 
Hoffa: “What other investigation would 
I possibly make?” 

General Charge No. 2: The Teamsters 
have used terror, payoffs and political 
influence to gain immunity from the law. 
Items: 

Tennessee. The committee reported 
that “law-enforcement agencies at every 
level in Tennessee have been shockingly 
derelict in their civic duty toward Team- 
ster malefactions.”” Members of a roving 
Teamster goon squad that terrorized non- 
union trucking firms with dynamitings, 
arson, truck sabotage, bullets and bludg- 
eons had a “scandalous immunity from 
prosecution because of an underlying and 
widespread fear of tangling with Teamster 
union power.” When the police did get 
up courage to arrest Tennessee Teamster 
Chieftain Glenn W. Smith and several of 
his men on dynamiting and arson charges, 
Smith used $20,000 in Teamster funds 
to bribe Chattanooga Judge Raulston 
Schoolfield (since impeached) to quash 
the indictments. 

Michigan. “The police are afraid,” said 
a Flint businessman harried by Teamster 
extortionists. A Detroit police officer testi- 
fied that “the people of the state of Mich- 
igan did not get a fair trial” when Judge 
Joseph Gillis, who received thousands of 
dollars in campaign contributions from 
Hoffa & Co., presided at the trial of a 
Teamster official. 

Kansas. In 1953 an investigation of Hof- 
fa by a U.S. House of Representatives 
subcommittee was mysteriously called off 
after Kansas’ Republican ex-Governor 
(1939-42) Payne Ratner, on retainer as a 
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Teamster lawyer, interceded with the sub- 
committee chairman, Kansas’ Republican 
Representative Wint Smith. Congressman 
Smith explained that he was under “pres- 
sure from way up there.” 

General Charge No. 3: Hoffa has 
“grossly misused” millions of dollars in 
Teamster funds. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
gone to defend Teamster lawbreakers 
from justice and to pay their salaries while 
they were serving prison terms. Some 
$2,000 went to pay hotel bills and other 
expenses for William Hoffa while he was 
hiding out from the law. Hoffa’s Organ- 
izer Barney Baker squandered $25,000 in 
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Rigged elections ... 


Teamster money to install his mistress in 
a Miami house with swimming pool. 

The committee tracked down scores of 
dubious Teamster loans. A bankruptcy- 
bound Minneapolis department store got 
a loan of $1,200,000. Two former members 
of the Michigan state legislature, James 
P. Hannan and John McElroy, gathered 
$280,000 in Teamster loans to set up a 
sanitarium in Detroit. Miami Lawyer Ben 
Cohen, defender of top mobsters, got a 
$2,000,000 loan for Florida real-estate 
ventures. 

Costly to all Teamster members in 
Hoffa’s Midwest bailiwick were the lavish 
health-and-welfare-fund insurance con- 
tracts that Hoffa channeled in 1950-51 to 
Chicago Mobster Paul Dorfman’s son 
Allen, who had no experience in the insur- 
ance business. Allen Dorfman’s income, as 
reported on his federal tax returns, soared 
from $5,200 in 1949 to $166,508 in 1954. 
Over the years Dorfman agencies have 
collected more than $3,000,000 in com- 
missions and fees on Teamster insurance, 





and $1,650,000 of that, according to a 
studied estimate by the A.F.L.-C.I.O., 
was excess that the Central States Team- 
sters could have saved by placing the 
contracts with established firms. 

General Charge No. 4: Teamster off- 
cials have crushed democracy within the 
union’s ranks. Items: 

St. Louis. Teamster Vice President 
Harold Gibbons, Hofia’s executive assist- 
ant, captured the presidency of Joint 
Council 13 in St. Louis by bringing Team- 
ster Local 447, Carnival Workers, into the 
council shortly before the election. The 
Carnival Workers’ jurisdiction was listed 
as the entire U.S., and there was no rea- 
son for the outfit to belong to Joint Coun- 
cil 13 except that Gibbons needed votes. 

Nashville. Shortly before an election 
in 1956, an official from Teamster head- 
quarters in Washington showed up in 
Nashville, declared all but eleven of the 
3,300 members of Local 327 ineligible to 
run for office. 

Pontiac, Mich. When rank-and-file 
members of Local 614 tried to rebel 
against corrupt leadership in 1953, Hoffa 
led several Cadillac loads of goons to Pon- 
tiac to break up the insurgents’ meeting. 

Hoffa’s own election to the Teamster 
presidency, the McClellan committee 
charges, was a “mockery” of union de- 
mocracy. By the committee’s count, 57% 
of the delegates who voted for Hoffa at 
the Teamster convention in Miami in 1957 
were picked in ways that violated the 
Teamster constitution. 

Saints & Sin. Despite these facts, Hof- 
fa still has his defenders and even his ad- 
mirers—and they pop up in some of the 
oddest places. Last June, for example, 
Harvard University’s Industrial Relations 
Professor James J. Healy wrote in the 
Harvard Business School Bulletin that 
Hoffa may yet “emerge as one of the out- 
standing labor leaders of all time.”’ True, 
there are blots on Hoffa's record, Healy 
admitted, but “some of the greatest saints 
had their schooling in sin.” 

Jimmy Hoffa does, in fact, have some 
minor virtues. He does not smoke or 
drink. He does not share the liking of 
many Teamster chieftains for flashy 
clothes and gaudy night life. He gains 
appeal by contrast with sybaritic Dave 
Beck: shirtsleeves, v. Beck's tailor-made 
suits; tireless vigor, v. Beck's general flab- 
biness; the modest Hoffa house in De- 
troit, v. Beck’s rambling mansion in a 
fashionable Seattle suburb. 

But what really accounts for whatever 
lingering esteem there may be for Jimmy 
Hoffa is’ the image of him as a dedicated 
labor leader. Sure, the argument runs, Hof- 
fa is tough, rough, and he pals with crooks; 
but at least it can be said for him that 
1) unlike Beck, he is not interested in 
making money for himself, and 2) unlike 
Beck, he is devoted to the interests of 
rank-and-file workers. The record, which 
Jimmy Hoffa says speaks for itself, ex- 
plodes both of these notions as myths. 

Myth No. |. Jimmy Hoffa, the com- 
mittee charges, has shown a keen interest 
in making money for Jimmy Hoffa. Trac- 
ing the web of Hoffa's financial dealings 
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proved to be difficult, because he deals en- 
tirely in cash, leaving no personal-check 
stubs or canceled checks behind. Asked 
to explain this peculiarity, Hoffa bristles 
and replies that as a U.S. citizen he has 
a “right” to deal in cash if he wants to. 

On Hoffa’s 1948-56 income tax returns, 
the committee found $60,322 reported un- 
der such vague headings as “miscellaneous 
income” and “wagering.” He explained 
that his friend Bert Brennan placed race- 
track bets for him and always showed a 
yearly profit. Invited by the committee 
to explain his system, Brennan took the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Committee investigators tracked down 
many loans made to Jimmy Hoffa, but 
found remarkably little evidence of repay- 
ments. Several recipients of Teamster 
loans showed their gratitude by lending 
Hoffa money or showing excessive kind- 
ness to his buddies. Teamster Lawyer 
George Fitzgerald got the Michigan Con- 
ference of Teamsters Welfare Fund to loan 
$1,000,000 to a realtor who paid Fitz- 
gerald a $15,750 “finder’s fee.” 

Hoffa, the committee found, has been 
involved in many business undertakings, 
including two summer camps, oil leases, 
a cattle farm, intricate real-estate deals, 
and various trucking ventures in which he 
got generous help from trucking-company 
owners with whom he negotiated as a la- 
bor leader. The most profitable trucking 
deal, as far as the committee investigators 
could trace, was Test Fleet, Inc., set up 
for Hoffa by a big Midwest trucking firm, 
Commercial Carriers Co. Commercial Car- 
riers had some trouble with striking Team- 
ster drivers in Flint, Mich., and Hoffa 
threw his weight into the dispute in favor 
of the company. Commercial Carriers then 
set up Test Fleet, transferred all the stock 
to Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Bert Brennan in 
their maiden names, then guaranteed a 
$50,000 bank loan so that Test Fleet could 
buy trucking equipment to lease to Com- 
mercial Carriers. Under this can’t-lose 
agreement, Mrs. Hoffa and Mrs. Brennan 
took in $125,000 profit from 1949 to 1956. 

Myth No. 2. Hoffa has told the com- 
mittee (and anyone else who would listen ) 
that no matter what else can be said about 
him, he is first and foremost interested in 
the betterment of the working conditions 
of his union members. 

But in Hoffa's own Detroit bailiwick, 
Teamster Business Agent Zigmont Snyder 
owned a nonunion car-wash that paid 
workers as little as $1 a day. Many a Hof- 
fa crony has collected payoffs from em- 
ployers for “sweetheart” contracts. Team- 
ster Officer Gerald Connelly negotiated 
Teamster sweetheart contracts in Minne- 
apolis, including one that lowered wages 
from $1.32 an hour to $1, another that 
cut workers back from $65 a week to $58. 

Hoffa himself, when he was pushing 
into New York in 1954, tried to undercut 
New York Teamster Thomas Hickey by 
o<ering trucking companies better terms 
than Hickey—at the expense of the Team- 
ster rank and file. In several states, Hoffa 
permitted trucking firms, against drivers’ 
protests, to save money by paying drivers 
an extra 14¢ or 14¢ a mile in lieu of 
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more expensive fringe benefits. A confiden- 
tial memorandum from an Ohio trucking 
executive reports a conversation with 
George Maxwell, head of the Steel Truck- 
ers Employers Association. Says the 
memo, photostated by McClellan com- 
mittee investigators: “George told me 
that in 1954 he made five separate deals 
with Hoffa concerning percentage pay 
rates [the percentage of the trucking fee 
that a company pays a driver who owns 
his own truck]. He had one company de- 
creased from 74% to 70%, three com- 
panies decreased from 75% to 72%, and 
one company decreased from 80% to 72% 
. . . George further said that Hoffa is 
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very tough in these open meetings, but 
you can talk to him in a closed, private ses- 
sion. That is the way in which most of the 
steel carriers operate.” 

Looking for Loopholes. Despite his 
“speaks for itself’ record and all the at- 
tacks it has stirred up against him, Jimmy 
Hoffa is still cockily confident, brimful of 
big plans for the future, including an 
alliance of all land, water and air transport 
unions in the U.S. 

Expulsion from the A.F.L.-C.1.0. has 
increased Hoffa's power instead of dent- 
ing it. The $840,000 a year that the Team- 
sters used to pay into the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
treasury is now available for other uses. 
And expulsion left Hoffa free to raid the 
jurisdictions of A.F.L.-C.1.0. unions, which 
he has done gleefully. 

The labor bill might trim Hoffa’s power, 
especially if the Senate adopts the House 
bill's restrictions on blackmail picketing 
and secondary boycotts—longtime Team- 
ster weapons. But with his lawyers already 
at work looking for loopholes, Hoffa is 


going to make every effort to go on behav- 
ing like Hoffa. Last week he finished buy- 
ing control of the Miami National Bank 
so that he can use the bank to get around 
labor-bill controls on what he does with 
Teamster welfare-fund. money. He plans 
to channel welfare-fund millions into Mi- 
ami National and then distribute the mon- 
ey as bank loans and investments, exempt 
from labor-bill restrictions. 

To cancel out any labor-bill ban on sec- 
ondary boycotts, Hoffa is already setting 
timetables to rearrange Teamster contracts 
so that they will all expire at the same time. 
He plans to try to work out arrangements 
with other unions so that their contracts 
will run out at the same time as Teamster 
contracts. “This bill is going to bring on 
national bargaining.” Hoffa predicted. 
“That’s where those smart guys in Con- 
gress outsmarted themselves.” 

Vanishing Files. One potentially formi- 
dable roadblock to Jimmy Hoffa's plans is 
a three-member Board of Monitors, set up 
in early 1958 by Federal Judge F. Dickin- 
son Letts to watch over Teamster affairs. 

The Teamster representative on the 
board, Washington Lawyer Daniel Maher, 
votes the way Hoffa wants him to vote. 
But Letts-appointed Chairman Martin 
O'Donoghue and New York Lawyer Law- 
rence Smith make up a watchful majority. 
So far, Hoffa has been able to evade most 
of the 54 cleanup recommendations that 
O'Donoghue has handed down, but the 
real struggle between Hoffa and the moni- 
tors still lies ahead. Hoffa’s lawyers have 
appealed to the Supreme Court the Letts 
rulings setting up the monitors, and until 
the high court decides, O’Donoghue’s au- 
thority is weakened by uncertainty. Mean- 
while, Hoffa keeps a team of lawyers busy 
harassing the monitors, fights them with 
such stock Teamster tricks as getting rid 
of records. Example: O'Donoghue asked 
for the records of Vice President Harold 
Gibbons, found that the files for 1956, 
1957 and part of 1958 had mysteriously 
vanished. 

Day of Reckoning. Getting ready for 
what he calls “the day of reckoning at the 
polls,” Hoffa is planning to set up a Team- 
ster political department financed by so¢- 
a-month “voluntary” contributions from 
Teamster members. If all Teamsters “‘vol- 
unteer” to contribute, that will add up to 
$9,000,000 a year to help elect men Hofta 
likes and defeat men he does not like. 

Hoffa even claims that the labor bill 
will help him to make the Teamsters big- 
ger and more powerful. He makes the 
wildly fanciful argument that rank-and- 
file union members may revolt against 
A.F.L.-C.1.0, leaders for their failure to 
block a labor bill, then turn to Jimmy 
Hoffa, the man who fought the bill hardest. 
He has been making damn-the-labor-bill 
speeches to A.F.L.-C.1.0. locals around 
the U.S., and getting, he says, very fa- 
vorable responses from the rank and file. 
“T could pull them out of the A.F.L.-C.L.0. 
and into the Teamsters if I wanted to,” 
Hoffa told a Tre correspondent at the 
Greenbrier last week. 

When was he going to do that? “Oh, 
we'll see,” said Jimmy Hoffa. “We'll see.” 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
lf News Makes Names... 


If, as a wag once suggested, news makes 
names, then the biggest names in U.S. 


presidential politics last week and in 
weeks past were Republican. G.O.P. Pres- 
idential Hopeful Richard Nixon made 
news whatever he did and wherever he 
went. addressing the Football Writers 
Association and attending the Baltimore 
Colts—College All-Star football game in 
Chicago, speaking on radio and television 
about his trip to Russia and Poland, even 
getting a surprise pat on the back from 
A.F.L.-C.1.O. President George Meany, 
who praised the work of Nixon's anti- 
inflation committee. Republican Hopeful 





Angeles. At stake were 5,000 of 11,000 
spectator seats which California Oilman 
Edwin Pauley claimed had been promised 
to his host committee. When National 
Chairman Paul Butler told him flatly to 
accept 1,500 tickets or lose the conven- 
tion to an Eastern city, Pauley resigned, 
and a new committee, formed by National 
Committeeman Paul Ziffren and headed 
by former Secretary of the Navy Dan 
Kimball, accepted Butler’s terms. Main 
item of interest in the settlement: many 
Democrats thought that Butler and Zif- 
fren, both longtime, diehard Stevenson 


supporters, had nipped a plan to pack 
the galleries for Stu Symington or Texas’ 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, both acceptable 
to Ed Pauley’s good friend, Harry Truman. 


Associated Press 


New Hampsuire’s BrinoGes & NELSON ROCKEFELLER 
When a man's not in Washington, he misses his friends. 


Nelson Rockefeller made headline news 
from Albany to New York City to Wash- 
ington to Norway. 

In contrast, Democratic candidates 
seemed almost locked in a closet—and 
indeed, one was. Massachusetts’ Senator 
John Kennedy spent the week behind 
closed doors, trying to work out a labor 
bill as a member of the House-Senate 
conference committee. Minnesota’s Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey was openly fret- 
ting because his Capitol Hill duties kept 
him off the campaign trail—and out of 
the news. If Missouri's Senator Stuart 
Symington had done anything newswor- 
thy in the last month, it had certainly 
escaped the attention of most observers. 
Adlai Stevenson, returning from Europe, 
again denied that he was a presidential 
candidate, again left the door open to a 
draft—and managed a few sticks of type 
on the inside pages of some newspapers. 

In fact, the top tidbit of Democratic 
presidential news last week was the set- 
tlement of a silly squabble over tickets 
to the 1960 national convention in Los 
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The Candidate 


After an early-morning flight from Al- 
bany to Washington, a 40-minute talk 
with President Eisenhower, a news confer- 
ence, and a New England boiled dinner 
in the Senate dining room, New York's 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller stood out- 
side the U.S. Capitol, posed for camera- 
carrying tourists, shook hands with ev- 
erybody who passed by, finally swabbed 
off his brow and sighed: “Gee, does every 
Governor go through this?”’ The answer to 
that one was: No, only those who are 
running for President—and last week Nel- 
son Rockefeller was running hard. 

Before his arrival in Washington, Rocky 
had to rid himself of an embarrassment. 
In hotel-suite conversations at the recent 
Governors’ Conference in Puerto Rico, he 
had let it be known that he would base 
his decision about 1960 on this Novem- 
ber’s political polls: whether they showed 
that he, rather than Vice President Rich 
ard Nixon, would be the stronger G.O.P. 
candidate. But the polls had Nixon far 





ahead and increasing his lead (Time, Aug. 
24). Rockefeller called an Albany news 
conference, said of his statement about 
relying on the polls:* “I should like to 
state that I have never made such a 
statement.” His decision, he said, would 
be based upon his weighing of his own 
ability to render public service. 

Washington Dateline. That settled, 
Nelson Rockefeller moved on to tackle 
a problem of overriding interest in pres 
dential politics: New Hampshire's early- 
bird primary, to be held March 8, which 
may make or break Rocky’s candidacy. 
Rockefeller telephoned Senator Styles 
Bridges, New Hampshire’s most powerful 
Republican. “Hiya, fella,” said Rocky on 
the phone. “You know, one of the hardest 
things about not being in Washington is 
that you miss seeing your friends.”’ Even 
Styles Bridges, as case-hardened a cynic 
as exists in Washington politics, boggled 
a bit. He and Nelson Rockefeller had 
never been notable pals; they had barely 
known each other when Rockefeller 
worked in Washington. 

Rockefeller explained that he would 
like to see Bridges, partly because he 
knew of Bridges’ long-standing interest 
in civil defense (this was news to Styles 
Bridges, who has shown about as much 
interest in civil defense as in establishing 
a Franklin Delano Roosevelt chair of po- 
litical science at New Hampshire Univer- 
sity ). Could Bridges have lunch with Rock- 
efeller on Tuesday? Sorry, but Bridges 
already had a luncheon date. Would 
Bridges meet Rocky Tuesday afternoon? 
Sorry, but Bridges was off to New Hamp- 
shire to keep a speaking engagement. 
Would Bridges like to fly to New Hamp- 
shire in the Rockefeller Bros. private 
plane? Thanks very much, but Bridges 
had already made his travel arrangements. 
Well, could Rocky come up to Bridges’ 
office early in the day? Yes, of course, 
said Styles Bridges. 

Rocky came, and for 20 minutes talked 
about civil defense. Then he came to the 
point: he faced “problems” in connection 
with the New Hampshire primary, and 
wished Bridges would explain the state's 
complex primary law. Bridges dryly re- 
marked that Rockefeller must have plen- 
ty of able lawyers, but he obliged any- 
way. Then Bridges laid his own ideas on 
the line. “I don’t want to leave you with 
any misapprehension of my position,” he 
said. “Everyone knows that I’m friendly 
with Dick Nixon and that it is my present 
intention to support him.” 

Norwegian Date. New York’s Rock- 
efeller understood perfectly, accepted 
Bridges’ statement graciously. But in vis- 
iting and posing for pictures with Styles 
Bridges, he had effectively made known 
his interest in the New Hampshire pri- 
mary. served notice on New Hampshire 








* Pundit Joseph Alsop wrote last week that be- 
tween the time Rockefeller began thinking about 
running against Democrat Averell Harriman for 
Governor of New York and Election Day last 
year, he paid for no less than 134 polls of vari- 
ous sorts, At the time he actually made the de- 
cision to run, Alsop said, the polls were running 
60-40 against him. 
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Republicans that they would have him 
to reckon with. 

In his talk with President Eisenhower, 
Rockefeller was warmly greeted, talked 
more about civil defense, but neither ex- 
pected nor got any presidential endorse- 
ment. Later in the week, he flew off to 
his son’s wedding in Norway (see ForEIcN 
News), where there are no New Hamp- 
shire primary votes, but where the citizens 
responded enthusiastically to the personal 
appeal that makes Nelson Rockefeller 
such a formidable presidential hopeful. 


Favorite Son 

Only once in the past 43 years has 
New York State gone to a Democratic 
National Convention without a favorite 
son; that was in 1948, when New York 
supported Missouri's Harry Truman. Last 
week, for the second time since 1916, the 
nation’s most populous state (98 delegate 
votes in 1956) was barren of native sons, 
decided to go unpledged to the 1960 Dem- 
ocratic Convention in Los Angeles. 

Instead, New York’s Democrats took 
the unusual step of putting up a favorite 
son for the vice presidential nomination: 
New York City’s Mayor Robert Wagner. 
In deciding to back Bob Wagner for second 
place, New York’s Democratic leaders 
were well aware that they were shutting 
Massachusetts” Senator John Kennedy off 
from any substantial New York support 
for the presidential nomination. Both 
Wagner and Kennedy are Roman Catho- 
lics, and there is plenty of Democratic 
doubt about naming even one Catholic 
to the national ticket, much less two. In 
fact, New York Democrats had decided 
that Kennedy is running too far too fast 
—and were betting that he would never 
make it. 


DISASTERS 


Death on the Madison 

In the high Montana country west of 
Yellowstone Park, a full moon, shining 
on the pine-covered mountains, etched 
the thin, black notch of canyon where 
the trout-filled Madison River winds away 
from Hebgen Lake. Near the canyon 
mouth, seven miles below the Montana 
Power Co.'s 87-ft.-high dam, Purley R. 
Bennett, a Coeur d'Alene, Idaho truck 
driver, and his wife Irene had gone 
to sleep in their trailer. Outside, their 
three sons and daughter were rolled up 
in sleeping bags on the ground. At 
11:30 p.m. an “indescribable” roar woke 


them all. What followed would nev- 
er be forgotten—by those who lived 
through it. 


From his sleeping bag Phillip Bennett, 
16, looked up and saw the top of the 
mountain “cascading down on us.” As 
his parents tumbled from the trailer, a 
great wind rushed through the canyon, 
lifting the children, sleeping bags and all, 
into the air. Irene Bennett saw her hus- 
band grab one of the children, hold on to 
a sapling with his other hand and straight- 
en “like a flag on a flagpole.” Then, as he 
let go, the mountain crashed down around 
them in an avalanche of rocks, shattered 
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trees and earth. Next day only Irene 
Bennett and Phillip were found alive in 
the stream bed, their clothes blown off, 
their bodies bleeding and bruised after 
one of the U.S.’s strongest earthquakes.* 

Forest rangers, highway patrolmen, Air 
Force and Yellowstone Park rescuers who 
poured into the area were appalled by 
what they found. Near where the Ben- 
netts’ camp had been, a huge slide of 
more than 7,500,000 tons of rock from 
the side of a 7,600-ft.-high mountain had 
fallen into the canyon, sealing it from 
wall to wall for three-quarters of a mile 





and damming the Madison into a natural 
lake. Between the slide and Hebgen Dam, 
260 other campers and fishermen were 
trapped in the Madison's canyon, dazed 
and shaken by a night of terror as the 
ground shook beneath them. Elsewhere, 
wide fissures scarred roads and ranches 
where the main fault, cause of the quake, 
had dropped parts of the land as much 
as 15 ft. 

At week's end nine persons were known 
dead. It would be days or weeks before 
anyone knew how many others might lie 
buried beneath the 150-350 ft. of fallen 
rock. But the American Red Cross, com- 
piling a list based on reports from rela- 
tives and friends, said at least 1,500 were 
known to have been in the area who have 
not reappeared. 


%* The Montana quake struck with a Richter 
scale magnitude of 7.8, compared with the 8.25 
recorded during the disastrous 1906 San Fran- 
cisco earthquake. 


NEW YORK 
Lights Out 


“Who makes hu . . . humidity?” asks 
a little girl in a current subway advertise- 
ment. “Mother Nature,” answers the ad- 
vertiser, New York City’s Consoli- 
dated Edison electric power company, 
“ ... heat, too! And when she com- 
bines them for any long stretch—whew! 
Many thousands of air conditioners run 
almost constantly, keeping Con Edison 
electric plants humming. This summer 
New Yorkers broke all records for the 
amount of electricity used in a single 
hour. But it’s our job to anticipate 
your needs .. .” 

Con Ed’s ad took on dramatic meaning 
last week when seven big power feeder 
lines, strained beyond capacity by the 
extra demands of air conditioners and 
electric fans during one of New York's 
worst heat waves, cut off, blacking out a 
five-square-mile slice of Manhattan with 
a population of 500,000. At about 3 p.m., 
the blackout shadows fell impartially 
across every social stratum in the nation’s 
most complex city: millionaires in air- 
cooled Park Avenue apartments sweated 
in the unaccustomed heat, while across 
Central Park, Puerto Rican kids swarmed 
from the tenements and splashed hap- 
pily in the sluice of fire hydrants, which 
the cops thoughtfully turned on. 

Bank vaults refused to lock. Long 
queues of customers log-jammed_ the 
aisles of supermarkets behind silent cash 
registers, while clerks frantically tried to 
add up their checks with old-fashioned 
pencil and paper. When police ordered 
evacuation of the New York Guild for the 
Jewish Blind, 200 patients easily felt their 
way out of the pitch-black building, lead- 
ing their helpless doctors and nurses. 

Most seriously affected were the 13 
hospitals in the blacked-out zone. Order- 
lies from Metropolitan Hospital rushed 
portable incubators carrying four pre- 
mature babies 7o blocks downtown to 
Bellevue Hospital, where they were safely 
plugged in. Two nurses in Mt. Sinai 
Hospital kept an iron-lung patient alive 
by operating the respirator manually. 

Yet, for all the problems caused by the 
blackout, it brought at least one strange 
and encouraging result. The blacked-out 
area included some of New York's tough- 
est neighborhoods, where crime rates run 
high and the tensions of race and color 
flow easily into violence. Expecting the 
worst, Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy kept 2,000 day-shift cops on 
overtime duty, sent prowl cars with loud- 
speakers through the streets to warn peo- 
ple to stay at home. But Kennedy need 
not have bothered; during the 13 hours 
before all the lights came back on, the 
crime rate plunged to almost nothing. 
Said Tough Cop Kennedy: “The main 
reason why the unlighted streets were 
not turned into a dark and steaming 
jungle was the reaction of the commu- 
nity ... In the dark all men were the 
same color. In the dark our fellow man 
was seen more clearly than in the normal 
light of a New York night.” 
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THE ALLIES 
Waiting for lke 


It would be Ike's first trip to Europe in 
two years, his first to England in seven 
years, and everywhere the best linen 
sheets were being brought out and the 
silver polished. In Britain the President 
would go on TV with Harold Macmillan 
and rest a night as the Queen’s guest on 
the Scottish hills of Balmoral. In Bonn 
some 150,000 school children provided 
with paper flags would get the day off to 
line the streets and cheer Ike’s arrival. 
German officials scurried around for a 
limousine large enough to squeeze an in- 
terpreter as well as a secret policeman in 
alongside Ike and Chancellor Adenauer, 
so that on the 45-minute trip from the 
airport the two statesmen would not have 
to sit in silence because neither speaks 
the other's language. Charles de Gaulle 
planned to meet the presidential jet at 
Le Bourget and escort Ike up the Champs- 
Elysées. Meticulously checking all the ar- 
rangements himself, De Gaulle scribbled 
beside one scheduled event, “Not good 
enough.” 

France Isolated. By far the most im- 
portant stop on the President’s itinerary, 
because of the nature of the problems to 
be resolved, was France. De Gaulle, in 
seclusion last week at his home in Colom- 
bey-les-Deux-Eglises, was planning long 
hours of talk alone with Eisenhower. Not 
since De Gaulle came to power 15 months 
ago, to almost universal cheers inside and 
outside France, had he found himself so 
isolated. France had either antagonized or 
felt itself wronged by all its neighbors and 
allies. U.S. jets have had to abandon their 
French NATO bases for new, and tactical- 
ly less valuable, fields in West Germany 
because of French harassments, born of 
France's stubborn insistence on atomic 
equality and a bigger say in affairs of the 
Western alliance. Britain, angry about 
French pretensions as well as resentful of 
the growing friendship between Germany 
and France that might reduce British in- 
fluence on the Continent, was reacting 
with childish spite in its popular press 
(see Press). 

Even De Gaulle’s new friends, the Ger- 
mans, were upset at what they considered 
France's upstage attitude. An influential 
group of Christian Democrats in Bonn 
wired Konrad Adenauer—vacationing in 
northern Italy—a plea to intervene in 
Paris. Warned the influential Die Welt: 
“Let us hope that De Gaulle’s policies 
will never force us to choose between 
France and the U.S., for in that case we 
would have to say goodbye to France. We 
would say so with a bleeding heart. But 
goodbye it would be.” 

Africa, too, was complaining about the 
French. Tunisia last week canceled its cus- 
toms union with France. The Premier of 
the new Sudanese Republic threatened 
to break up France’s African community 
if the French exploded their promised 
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A-bomb in the Sahara. Largely because of 
France’s own attitude, it found itself sur- 
rounded by hostility. 

Modest Optimism. The experts had 
predicted rough going for Ike in Paris, a 
stormy session with De Gaulle. “It may 
be fourth down and time to punt,” as one 
gloomy U.S. diplomat put it. But last 
week a modest and tentative optimism be- 
gan to spread from those sources privy to 





Jours de France 
De GAULLE IN ALGERIA (1958) 


Time to punt? 


the councils of the remote and touchy 
De Gaulle. It was now hinted authorita- 
tively that when De Gaulle met his old 
friend Ike he would neither lay down 
harsh demands nor deliver wholesale at- 
tacks on U.S. policy. He would argue— 
as he has for months—for inclusion of 
France in global policymaking, and insist 
that closer French ties with Germany are 
aimed at strengthening the Western alli- 
ance, not at squeezing Britain out of 
Europe. 

But above all, De Gaulle would want 
to talk Algeria. Another Algerian debate 
in the U.N. was only a few weeks away. 
France's latest military sweep against the 
rebels, “Operation Binoculars,” has been 
enough to disperse the rebels but not to 
overcome them. Driving up from Colom- 
bey-les-Deux-Eglises to attend a Cabinet 
meeting fortnight ago, De Gaulle listened 
impatiently to Premier Michel Debré’s 
rambling Algerian report, snorting, “Con- 
cluez! Concluez!"’ When Debré mentioned 
the army’s requests for reinforcements, 
De Gaulle complained: “They already 
have 100,000 more men than Napoleon 


needed to conquer all of Europe.” Bluntly, 
De Gaulle listed three alternatives in 
Algeria: to continue the fighting, to give 
Algeria independence, or to find a new 
approach which would halt the war but 
would fall short of independence. “The 
problem is how to avoid an adverse vote 
in the U.N.,” said De Gaulle, as he or- 
dered each minister to write out the alter- 
native he favored least and why, and to 
submit it to him before the next Cabinet 
meeting. 

Before Ike arrives in Paris, De Gaulle 
will have made a quick trip to Algeria, 
primarily to see the army. Paris was abuzz 
with rumors that De Gaulle, without 
waiting for his ministers’ memos, had pre- 
pared a dramatic new plan for Algeria, 
and wanted the concurrence of the army, 
even if he could not hope to satisfy Alge- 
rian settlers. No hint of the plan accom- 
panied its rumors, but the word was that 
it would first be heard by Eisenhower, who 
would not be asked to commit himself, 
but who might be sufficiently encouraged 
by it to assure U.S. support for French 
policies in Algeria. In the last U.N. vote 
on Algeria, which the French won by one 
vote, the U.S. abstained. Up to now, 
French demands for U.S. support foun- 
dered on the fact that the U.S. has no 
clear idea what French Algerian policy is. 
Neither has anyone else. 

Could De Gaulle find a scheme that the 
F.L.N. rebels would not reject, that the 
French army would be satisfied with, and 
the French Algerian settlers at least will- 
ing to accept? The best guess is that De 
Gaulle would renew his cease-fire offer 
(“the peace of the brave”) to the rebels, 
shorn of some of the previous details they 
had found humiliating and _ rejected. 
F.L.N. Leader Ferhat Abbas, who turned 
up last week in Barcelona, then disap- 
peared, was sounding like a man prepared 
to be reasonable if encouraged. 

Some sign that legitimate Moslem as- 
pirations would be taken into account 
would be necessary to interest Ike. 


NORWAY 
An Ordinary Girl 


The wedding was to be a small one, in 
a country church, before a congregation 
of rural neighbors. But not since the 
Grace Kelly nuptials has there been such 
an international fooster as last week 
swirled about a wedding in the Norwegian 
town of Sogne (pop. 4,000). While 150 
newsmen and photographers trampled 
gardens and graves, while 5,000 curious 
visitors crowded close about the church in 
a drenching rain, tall, bespectacled Steven 
Rockefeller, 23, son of the Governor of 
New York and scion of one of the world’s 
greatest fortunes, was joined in marriage 
to blonde, buxom Anne-Marie Rasmussen, 
21, the daughter of a retired grocer and 
onetime housemaid in the 27-room triplex 
Manhattan apartment of the Rockefeller 
family. 
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Private Occasion. Serious-minded Ste- 
ven and his Anne-Marie seemed genuinely 
stunned at the world response to their 
wedding. At first they were glad to in- 
terrupt their jaunts on Steven's motor- 
cycle and chat with the trickle of arriving 
newsmen. Then their eyes glazed at the 
continual flaring of flashbulbs, the eager 
and often idiotic questions of a growing 
flood of newsmen and newswomen. 

Holding Anne-Marie’s hand and oc- 
casionally putting a comforting arm about 
her shoulder, Steven explained almost 
plaintively to newsmen his reasons for al- 
lowing only five reporters at the cere- 
mony itself: “For many of you, this is 
merely another job. Anne-Marie and I 
have to live for the rest of our lives on 
the memory of what goes on in this 
church. For us it is a very private oc- 
casion and a religious one. I hope you will 
respect our feelings in this.” 

Already things had threatened to get 
out of hand. The Norwegian press snorted 
at U.S. rhapsodies about the “Cinderella’ 
marriage, testily pointed out that Anne- 
Marie's brief stint as a U.S. housemaid 
(one year) was common European prac- 
tice for well-brought-up girls, who often 
serve au pair* in a foreign country. Anne- 
Marie should not even be called a poor 
girl, protested one paper, because “every- 
body is poor in comparison with the 
Rockefellers.” 

The desperate mayor of Sogne rein- 
forced his police force (one man) with 40 
others from the nearby city of Kristian- 
sand, and the Sogne militia was alerted 
for the first time since the war. A battle of 
organists erupted brietly in the Lutheran 
church, with the aged local man reportedly 
being elbowed aside for a more accom- 
plished player from Kristiansand. Back in 
the States, reporters tracked down Anne- 
Marie’s uncle, Andrew Swenson, at whose 
Bronx home she stayed when she first 
came to the U.S. in 1956. A New York 
City mounted policeman, Uncle Andrew 
took a melancholy stance beside his 
horse and confessed he had not been in- 
vited to the wedding. 

Swedish Dress. Earlier in the week 
Rockefellers rained from the sky on Nor- 
way. The first to come was Steven's 
mother, Mary Todhunter Clark Rocke- 
feller, who embraced Anne-Marie and 
described her to reporters as “wonderful.” 
Next came Steven's brothers: Michael, a 
student at Harvard, and Credit Analyst 
Rodman and his wife Barbara, who were 
the only passengers on the chartered KLM 
plane that brought them from New York. 
At week's end Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller flew in with the rest of the family 
Steven's two sisters, Mary, 21, Michael's 
twin and a student at and Ann 
25, the wife of Clergyman 
Robert 1. Pierson. Steven's 17 
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* Au pair originally meant the rendering of 
service without money payme 

under which young European girls to work 
for room and board in another count to learn 
the language. Such girls are seldom treated as 
ordinary domestics, usually eat and travel with 
the family they visit. Anne-Marie reportedly 


earned $100 a month with the Rockefellers. 
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ROCKEFELLER WEDDING Party* 
Keeping it simple got very complicated. 
¢ ¢ y 


first cousins (the children of Laurance 
Winthrop, Abby, John D. III and David 
Rockefeller) made the trip.* 
Thousands of Norwegians and 
of newsmen greeted Governor Rockefeller 
at Kristiansand airport. Three photog- 
raphers were knocked down and trampled, 
and a flying wedge of Rockefellers pro- 
tected Anne-Marie from being crushed. 
Rocky embraced Anne-Marie and called 
her a “wonderful and intelligent girl.” He 
shook hands with her leathery father 
Kristian Rasmussen, 67, who was also 
being jostled, and asked Anne-Marie to 
tell him in Norwegian that he was a “good 
sport.” One of Steven's sisters exclaimed 
at seeing Anne-Marie’s brightly embroi- 
dered blouse and dirndl skirt: “What a 
pretty dress! Is it Swedish?” Answered 
Norwegian Anne-Marie dazedly: “Why 
should I be wearing a Swedish dress?” 
By now the Rasmussen family, used to 
the simple life, was completely storm- 
tossed by the invasion. Anne-Marie’s 
mother stayed mostly at home and 
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John D. IV, 22 


* One of them was discovered 


last week in Tokyo living in an $11.80-a-month 


room with a matted floor for a bed at Japan’s 
Christian 
It couldn't be better.’ 


International 
his is the life 


University Said he 





watched her flower beds get trampled. 
Only the importation by the Rockefellers 
of four publicity men from the U.S. (one 
of whom promised to signal from the 
front door of the church when Anne- 
Marie said her ja) enabled the newsmen 
to get their stories while ensuring a little 
privacy to the participants. 

It rained on the wedding day, but, as 
every sentimental newsman reported, the 
instant Steven and pale but happy Anne- 
Marie were joined in marriage, the sun 
began to shine. Bride and groom came to 
the church steps for another round of news 
pictures. When Governor Rockefeller was 
asked by photographers to kiss the bride, 
he answered, “This is Anne-Marie’s and 
Steve's day, not mine,” and stepped back 
into the church, Pastor Olav Gautestad 
spread his benison even over the unflag- 
ging newsmen and photographers. It was 
encouraging, he said, that in this day, 
when “most youths have film stars of 
doubtful moral qualities as their ideals 
the world press has paid tribute to an 
ordinary girl—a girl who has taken pride 
in being industrious, reliable and faithful.” 








Rear: Mrs 
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Rockefeller with Anne-Marie’s 
Rasmussen with Nelson 
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Members of the wedding, by chartered plane. 


ated Press; UPI 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Out in Front 


By law, a British Prime Minister is re- 
quired to go to the people every five years 
—sooner if he thinks the time propitious. 
The Tories’ five-year deadline is next May, 
but the betting is that Harold Macmillan 
will call an election in October or Novem- 
ber. Reason: he is riding high. Last week a 
Gallup poll showed the Tories with a 590 
edge over Labor, a gain of 2° in the past 
month. 

Macmillan has gained popularity 
through the Ike-Khrushchev meeting 
which Macmillan supporters credit him 
with sparking—and has seemingly not 
been hurt at home by Labor's effective 
jabs at British colonial failures in Africa. 
But above all, Macmillan owes his popu- 
larity to Britain’s current prosperity. Two 
years ago Macmillan gambled on a politi- 
cally unpopular anti-inflation budget and 
an unprecedented increase in the bank 
rate to 7%. This year these austere fiscal 
policies of the Conservatives have paid 
off—in more ways than one. 

With a year’s-end Treasury surplus, 
steadily rising exports and the first favor- 
able balance of trade with the U.S. since 
1865, the Tories were able last spring to 
free the pound, lower income and pur- 
chase taxes, even reduce by 2¢ the price of 
the Englishman's beloved pint. If Gallup 
is correct, the Tories might not only win a 
third consecutive term in office—some- 
thing no party has yet accomplished in 
British history—but might even increase 
their House of Commons majority. 


Off the Streets 


London might never be quite the same 
again. The nightly parade of prostitutes— 
between 10,000 and 20,000 of them stand- 
ing in doorways, congregating in parks, 
calling cheerful invitations to passers-by 
—was now over, At the Bow Street police 
court, where some 4oo girls a week once 
methodically plunked down their token 
£2 ($5.60) fine, only twelve girls were 
brought in in the same amount of time. 
For the first time in years, proper London- 
ers took their families picnicking in parts 
of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
that were once favorite stalking grounds 
of whores. Even the handful of girls 
picked up seemed to have caught the 
spirit of reform, or at least said they had. 
“I've got quite a bit of my earnings salted 
away,” said one, “and in a fortnight I 
start work as a trainee bacteriologist.” 
From noisy Piccadilly Circus through 
upper-crust Mayfair to genteel Bayswater, 
London’s streets were clean. 

But from its very beginnings in the con- 
troversial Wolfenden Report (‘Time, Sept. 
16, 1957), the Street Offenses Act had 
seemed to many Britons to be a makeshift 
act at best (Wolfenden’s other proposal, 
that the homosexual laws be eased, has 
been quietly shelved). The new act in- 
creased the fine for first-offending prosti- 
tutes from £2 to £10 ($28), confronted 
the third offender with the prospect of 
spending three months in jail. As the Lord 
Chancellor explained, it was not meant to 
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RESTLESS AFRICA 
What Place for the White Man? 


Since the end of World War ITI, the big- 
gest news about Africa has been that Af- 
rica now makes its own news. In the past 
two years alone, two new nations have 
been born and twelve territories have be- 
come self-governing. Four more are sched- 
uled to get independence by the end of 
1960. Having logged more than 110,000 
miles of travel crisscrossing Africa in 
these two years, Time Correspondent Cur- 
tis Prendergast completed a tour of duty 
and cabled these impressions of a restless 
continent; 


HE African passengers in the dirty 

brown coaches of the train chugging 
north through Bechuanaland were hot, 
tired, and packed in tight. But they were 
young and in unusually high spirits. They 
shouted and whistled. They had just 
completed their time in the gold mines 
near Johannesburg. Now they were headed 
home again to the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, 
and to points beyond. On their wrists 
were gaudy new watches. They wore pur- 
ple shirts, cowboy hats, awkward new 
shoes. 

Africa's whites, watching the trains go 
by, know well the implications of what the 
mine trains carry—the white man’s fancy 
goods earned by the black man’s new 
skills. No longer is there a question of 
where the African is going. The questions 
now are: Who can hold back the tide? 
And, what place will there be for the 
white man? 

The questions become more acute the 
farther south in Africa the visitor travels. 
In Kenya, barely five years after the 
Mau Mau terrors, whites now dine with 
blacks in some of Nairobi’s more fashion- 
able hotels and restaurants. In Southern 
Rhodesia the whites are called “masters”; 
a government official summons a black 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S VERWOERD 


clerk and says, “Solomon, show this mas- 
ter where Room 207 is.” In Johannesburg 
there are two separate bus systems, one 
for the whites and one for the nie blankes. 
But a black carrying a heavy sack of par- 
cels at the behest of a white mailman au- 
tomatically becomes white for the dura- 
tion of their trip together. 

"The Only Criterion .. ."" Even at his 
most extreme, the white man is fighting 
only a delaying action, and any idea that 
the European in Africa does not know 
this does him an injustice. Everywhere 
north of the Limpopo the whites are 
working for some kind of multi-racial solu- 
tion. In the lakeside town of Bukavu in 
the Belgian Congo, angry colons recently 
pelted a Belgian colonial minister with 
tomatoes because they thought him too 
liberal. At the same time, a prosperous 
white merchant in Elisabethville was ex- 
plaining to a visitor: “We do not want 
apartheid { segregation |. We wish to share 
power with the African. The only criterion 
will be individual capacity.” 

The phrase “individual capacity” is 
both the measuring stick and the debating 
point. Even Southern Rhodesia’s liberal 
ex-Prime Minister Garfield Todd, so re- 
viled by his fellow whites for “pushing 
the Africans forward,” would limit the 
franchise. After all, it is only eleven years 
since Britain itself abolished the universi- 
ties vote, a weighing of the franchise in 
favor of the educated. 

In many African territories illiteracy 
runs as high as 90%, and everywhere the 
Dark Continent is, like no other place on 
earth, dark at night. After the cook fires 
are out, superstition flourishes. Ghana’s 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah once 
explained the need for rural electrification 
by saying, “One electric light drives away 
the ghosts."’ The most sophisticated -poli- 
ticians, graduates of European universi- 
ties, have solemnly accused their oppo- 
nents of raising juju against them. 

Variations on a Theme. But the whites 
know that their time of unquestioned dom- 
ination will soon be over. South Africa's 
Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd him- 
self—the ruthlessly logical racist who 
looks so much like a kindly Kris Kringle 
—has lately added a “positive” side to 
apartheid. “In the year 2000,” he once 
explained in his high professorial voice, ‘“‘we 
should expect the Bantu population to 
number 19 million. How will they be 
handled? These people must work, they 
must live somewhere. There is only one 
way out—we are faced with the choice 
of either giving the white man his own 
area and the Bantu his, or having one state 
in which the Bantu will govern.” Ver- 
woerd’s solution: a series of separate and 
remote tribal ““Bantustans” that will, un- 
der “white guidance,”’ be granted a degree 
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of self-government. The scarcity of avail- 
able land and the staggering cost of up- 
rooting millions of unwilling Africans from 
the glitter of the cities give the scheme 
an aura of unreality. 

What saves South Africa from dire 
prophecies is the fact that its black mid- 
dle class—its African traders, lawyers, 
doctors, clergymen, nurses—are perhaps 
the most numerous on the continent. They 
have just enough personal stake to weaken 
(so far, at any rate) a strong black po- 
litical movement. 

In their more candid moments, the 
country’s ruling Boers admit to a certain 
uneasiness over their growing isolation 
from the rest of the continent. In Pretoria, 
Oom Paul Kruger's old Boer capital, the 
Minister of External Affairs Eric Louw 
talks of the eventual need to establish 
diplomatic relations with the independent 
black nations. “But it will take time to 
prepare the people,” he says. Louw wears 
a perpetually mournful look. 

How Long? The question of time pre- 
occupies everyone. The stark fact is that 
what might have satisfied the African a 
few years ago no longer does. In Britain's 
Central African Federation, the old “Eu- 
ropeans Only” signs have faded from the 
park benches, but in the wake of all the 


mass arrests of African nationalists, the in- ’ 


terracial bench has little impact even as a 
token of intention. In South Africa, where 
the police are strong and the blacks 
still leaderless, the system may last for 
years to come. Elsewhere, the chief pas- 
time of the African politician is to draw 
up timetables. 

Uganda, Tanganyika and Sierra Leone 
are all pressing for time commitments. 
Back in 1957 a Leopoldville politician 
kept shouting in my ear over the din of 
a café orchestra: “What we want is jus- 
tice—the communauté Belgo-Congolaise.” 
Now, only 19 months after the Congo’s 
first municipal elections, the demand is 
for a wildly impractical schedule calling 
for territorial elections in December 1959, 
provincial elections in March 1960, and 
general elections and a whole parliamen- 
tary government by the following June. 
The dates whiz by in a blur. 

"Seek Ye First . . ."' At its best, the 
new African leadership has an impressive 
intellectuality. Kenya's whites are only 
too conscious of the ability of young Tom 
Mboya. It is at the second and third lev- 
els of leadership that the nationalist move- 
ments lack strength. One result is that 
even the most Western-minded of the 
African politicians feel that they are op- 
erating under crash conditions, and free- 
dom in Africa does not necessarily prom- 
ise democracy. One Nigerian said to me: 
“You in America get into a war, and you 
don't have much democracy either.” 

As the new governments move into the 
cool, white villas the colonial officials left 
behind, the continent is clearly slated for 
a series of strongman governments. No 
more pointed advice exists for the African 
politician than the pseudo-Biblical com- 
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mandment inscribed at the bottom of 
Kwame Nkrumah’s statue, which stands 
outside the Ghana Parliament. “Seek ye 
first the political kingdom,” it says, “and 
all other things shall be added unto it.” 

The Tough & the Bible. In the past 
two years Nkrumah’s jailings and deporta- 
tions of members of the opposition have 
made the biggest headlines. But in Ghana 
a kind of opposition at least still does 
exist. Wily President William V. S. Tub- 
man of Liberia chomps on cigars, quotes 
the Bible and has no opposition at all. 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia is an 
absolute monarch. Cold-eyed, shrewd 
President Sékou Touré of Guinea, Africa’s 
youngest nation, is Marxist-trained, fa- 
vors Marxist-length speeches (very long), 
runs his country through a single Marxist- 
style party. 

But in Africa, the toughest black lead- 
ership tends also to be the most capable. 
President Tubman has pulled Liberia out 
of a century of backwardness. Haile Selas- 
sie personally set up a constitution, de- 
creed Parliament and Ethiopia's first elec- 
tions. The way that Sékou Touré organ- 
ized his country in five short years and 
under the very noses of the French was a 
masterpiece, 

Cold-War Indifference. Guinea aside, 
the question of Communist influence does 
not—at least as yet—seriously arise. 
Though the present African leaders are 
almost all Western-educated and Western- 
minded, they are highly indifferent to 
the struggle between East and West. They 
seem to be much too possessive about 
their new position to ally themselves with 
other powers, even with one another. 

The U.S. has declared itself in favor of 
supporting African political aspirations 
when “moderate, nonviolent and construc- 
tive.” Campaigning last year in Rhodesia, 
the Central African Federation's crotchety 
little ex-Prime Minister, Lord Malvern, 
said; ‘The pushing out of Britain from 
a lot of countries who were not fit to run 
their own affairs, largely at the instance 
of the U.S., has certainly not been in the 
world’s interest.” Actually, out of fear of 
antagonizing London, Paris, Brussels or 
Lisbon, the U.S. has done little or no 
pushing in Africa. 

“To those who say we are not ready for 
self-government,” declares Kenya’s Tom 
Mboya, “we have one central message. 
Civilized or not civilized, ignorant or not 
ignorant, rich or poor, we African states 
deserve a government of our own choice. 
Let us make our own mistakes, but at 
least comforted by the fact that they are 
our own mistakes.” In mixed black and 
white nations such as Kenya (where the 
easy solution of all-black Ghana is not 
relevant), the whites are not so much 
fighting a last-ditch battle for total white 
supremacy as seeking to come to working 
terms with the emerging politically-minded 
African, so that neither side need make 
more mistakes than necessary. 

The only trouble is that when the black 
and white goals and timetables get too far 
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apart, the likelihood of a “moderate, 
nonviolent and constructive” solution be- 
comes more remote than ever. The pat 
advocacy of “constructive” solutions has 
hard going in places such as Nyasaland, 
which a British commission of inquiry re- 
cently described as a police state, In 
Nyasaland, I sat recently having tea and 
cakes in the cottage of a British-educated 
African who is a deeply dedicated na- 
tionalist. As he talked on, an African 
woman, tall, fine-featured and very preg- 
nant, sat nodding in agreement. Two days 
later I heard that at dawn the police had 
come for my host and his wife, among 
more than 500 rounded up during the 
government's desperate search to find evi- 
dence that the nationalists were in fact 
planning a “massacre” of whites (in the 
end, so Africans were killed, but no 
whites). The police waited a few days for 
the pregnant woman, until her baby was 
born. Then she too was handcuffed, and her 
baby went to jail with her. The harvest of 
all this will hardly be “moderation.” 
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punish the prostitute for “fornication, but 
for the nuisance created by advertising her 
wares.” “The bill,” huffed the News 
Chronicle, “is a sad example of British 
hypocrisy. It is concerned with appear- 
ances at the cost of justice and the risk of 
spreading corruption. Prostitution will be 
driven deeper into the darkness of the 
underworld.” 

After less than a week, it seemed as if 
some of the Chronicle’s gloomy forebod- 
ings might be justified. In Soho, prosti- 
tutes no longer “advertised their wares,” 
but girls stood in dimly lit doorways to 
inveigle passing males into what they 
whispered were “bars with plenty of good- 
fun girls.” In new cars, women cruised 
about, offering lifts to men. From the 
Tower of London to Trafalgar Square, 
touts slipped cards with telephone num- 
bers into the hands of male tourists. Real 
estate operators reported an avalanche of 
calls from young women wanting rooms 
with telephones. In some places, small, 
under-the-counter booklets made their ap- 
pearance bearing on their covers the 
words: “On Sale to Adults Only. New 
Personal Advertisements. Latest Edition.” 
And in the windows of newsagents all over 
town appeared a rash of personal notices 
signed Jane or Molly or Thelma, profess- 
ing themselves “photographers’ models” 
or “‘masseuses.”’ 

Still, at long last, London at night 
seemed more like the staid self of its 
reputation. 


° 
Smuggler's Delight 

The Hong Kong- Calcutta - Karachi 
BOAC route was inevitably a temptation 
to smugglers. Hong Kong, for example, 
makes no check of outgoing baggage. And 
India, with its stable rupee and a middle 
class that likes to convert its savings into 
solid-gold jewelry for safekeeping (and 
dowries), has been the world’s best mar- 
ket for contraband gold for centuries. 

BOAC’s crews in Asia, carrying only 
overnight cases, enjoying the semiofficial 
aura of their familiar dark blue uniforms, 
making frequent comings and_ goings, 
usually got casual treatment from customs 
officials. But last May Indian customs at 
Calcutta’s Dum Dum airport found a 
7-0z. gold bar in Chinese Stewardess Jen- 
ny Wang’s handbag. (Her explanation: 
Hong Kong residents “customarily” carry 
gold as “mad money” in case the Chinese 
Communists should suddenly overrun the 
city.) A fellow steward, David Furlonger, 
seeing her being searched, was overheard 
by an Indian customs official as he re- 
marked, “You can’t trust these Asiatics.” 
Infuriated, the customs official ordered 
Furlonger searched too—and found 44 
Ibs. of gold, worth $4,300, strapped under 
his clothes. 

Tipped off by the Dum Dum arrests 
and by Hong Kong police, who discovered 
the names of BOAC employees among the 
records of a suspect Hong Kong “business- 
man,” BOAC moved in its security chief, 
a former Scotland Yard detective named 
Donald (“Flying”) Fish. He discovered 
that some crew members carried jewels, 
jade, but chiefly easily disposable gold, 
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netted $6c0 to $7oo a trip. Fish spent 
six weeks investigating, interviewing scores 
of BOAC staffers, often surprising them 
at such odd points along their routes as 
BOAC rest rooms, even (with permission ) 
examining employee bank balances. Last 
week BOAC announced that 52 employees 
on its Far East run, all but two of them 
stewards and stewardesses, had been dis- 
missed, with more firings to come. 


LAOS 
Getting Ready for Trouble 


The other side of Communism’s smile 
was visible last week in Laos; the 
little landlocked Asian kingdom (pop. 
2,000,000) which is menaced by two Red 
neighbors. 

The terrorist technique was becoming 
monotonously familiar: well-trained Com- 
munist bands from North Viet Nam came 


a Time correspondent visiting the gen- 
eral’s headquarters in the provincial capi- 
tal of Samneua town, deep in a mountain 
valley not far from the fighting. “I've 
been losing men daily. My head is just 
about bursting. I’ve sent telegram after 
telegram to the Ministry of Defense ex- 
plaining the gravity of this situation. I've 
not had any reply yet. I have asked Vien- 
tiane repeatedly, ‘Do you want to save 
Samneua or not?’ ” 

General Amkha was not seeking more 
troops; as the French learned in 1954, 
orthodox methods of war do not work in 
the jungles of Samneua province where 
there are no roads and where the mon- 
soon has turned the few tiny airstrips 
into quagmires. What he wants is money, 
medical supplies, food and weapons to 
give to villagers in the threatened coun- 
tryside. “We must win people’s hearts, 
arm them, organize them into guerrillas 
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Capturep CoMMUNIST REBELS IN Laos 
"When the hand is pierced by a thorn, use a thorn to remove it.’ 


out of hiding after midnight to attack 
isolated Laotian army outposts, retiring 
before dawn to let Laotian Communist 
groups of the Pathet Lao continue the 
fighting in daylight. This device hardly 
deceived anyone—everyone knew that 
Laos’ little war is sparked and sponsored 
by outsiders—but it kept up appearances. 

After a two-week lull, the Communists 
were on the offensive again. Only 3,500 
strong, but well-equipped and _ highly 
trained, the Reds seemed well on the way 
to taking over Laos’ important northern 
provinces. Phongsaly, which borders di- 
rectly on both China and North Viet 
Nam, was heavily penetrated. Samneua 
was now almost entirely surrounded by a 
20-mile-wide ring of Communists, and at 
least a third of the province was under Red 
control. 

Grave Situation. “It’s real war here in 
Samneua,” reported Laos’ commander in 
the north, French-trained, 39-year-old 
Brigadier General Amkha Soukhavong, to 


and send them after the Reds. We have a 
saying in our country: ‘When the hand 
is pierced by a thorn, use a thorn to re- 
move it.’ The people are our thorn—they 
alone can save Samneua.” But in these 
two provinces (long occupied by the 
Pathet Lao), arming the villagers was in 
itself a risk: probably not half of the 
terrorized population of Samneua would 
remain loyal to the government once the 
Communists appeared. 

Waiting for October. The tough Lao- 
tian army paratroops around Samneua are 
in good spirits, despite low pay and meager 
supplies; in recent weeks they have 
brought in 50 prisoners and killed 200 
rebels in difficult jungle warfare. In gen- 
eral, however, Laos’ 25,000-man army is 
poorly trained and must fight piecemeal 
over large parts of the country. New 
Communist attacks in four other Laotian 
provinces last week were obviously de- 
signed to spread the defenses even thin- 
ner. Some Laotian leaders concede that 
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To save a Life... 


...ahand in things to come 


Portable packages of electricity help make our lives safer and more enjoyable 


The bright beam of a flashlight in the hands of an airman down 
at sea... the untold comfort of an almost invisible hearing aid . . . the pleas- 
ure of listening to your favorite music over a portable radio. These ingenious 
devices have one thing in common—they all get their electric power from 
dry-cell batteries. Each day millions of us depend on these portable pack- 
ages of power for greater safety, comfort, and pleasure. 

Large batteries furnish power for signalling and communica- 
tions systems. Hearing aid batteries are now so tiny that they can hide under 
a dime. Other dry-batteries supply power to everything from toys to military 
communications equipment. Over 60 years ago, the people of Union Carbide 
produced the first commercial dry-cell. From this beginning, they developed 
the great variety of EVEREADY batteries that now serve dependably in so 
many applications. 

Scientists of Union Carbide are constantly working on new, im- 
proved methods of producing packaged power. Their goal is to make dry-cell 


batteries do even more work for all of us. 


Learn about the exciting work 
going on now in carbons, 
chemicals, gases, metals, plas- 
tics, and nuclear energy. Write 
for “Products and Processes” 
Booklet F, Union Carbide 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. In Canada, 
Union Carbide Canada Lim- 


ited, Toronto. 
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..-a hand 
in things to come 


Samneua is doomed. If, as expected, the 
Communists launch a major new offensive 
in October's dry weather, they will prob- 
ably conquer much of northern Laos. 
Hoping to forestall further attacks 
Laos’ hard-pressed Premier Phoui Sanan- 
ikone rushed his brother, former Defense 
Minister Ngon Sananikone, to New York 
to put Laos’ case before U.N. Secretary 


General Dag Hammarskjold. Peking 
promptly huffed that “serious conse- 
quences” would follow if the U.N. sent 


observers to Laos, and held secret con- 
ferences in Peking with North Viet Nam 
Boss Ho Chi Minh. Moscow's Pravda 
blamed all the trouble on the U.S., and 
said that the Laotian government is push- 
ing the country to “the abyss of civil war” 
by a policy of “terror and savage repris- 
als against the patriotic forces.” 


INDIA 
Baby Summit Meeting 


Asia's own cold war—between Paki- 
stan and India—last week unexpectedly 
showed signs of thawing. The Kashmir 
issue still divides the two countries, but 
their quarrel over dividing the canal wa- 
ters of the Indus Basin (Time, June 1) 
seems to be heading for amicable settle- 
ment. At first, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru had hard words for the govern- 
ment of Pakistan’s General Mohammed 
Ayub Khan (“a naked military dictator- 
ship”). But Ayub’s incorruptibility, his 
undeniable popularity, and his own sensi- 
ble willingness to patch things up with 
India has done a lot to diminish the enmi- 
ties that grew out of the violent partition 
of India and Pakistan twelve years ago, 
when between half a million and a million 
people were killed. 

At week’s end word came that General 
Ayub, in flying the 1,000 miles across 
India that divides West and East Paki- 
stan, will make what is officially described 
as a “fuel stop” at the Indian capital of 
New Delhi on Sept. 1, and will have time 
enough for a chat with India’s Nehru, the 
first meeting of the two heads of state. 
One item that may well be discussed: 
General Ayub’s suggestion last spring that 
Pakistan and India get together for the 
joint defense of the Indian subcontinent, 
an idea that Nehru—confronted with Red 
China’s challenge on his northern borders 
—apparently no longer considers so out- 
landish as he once did. 


Force Against Reds 

Giant, sprawling Calcutta, where a hun- 
dred thousand homeless refugees sleep on 
the streets every night, is the most explo- 
sive city in India. Murderous riots can be 
touched off by anything from a trifling 
rise in streetcar fares to the throat-cutting 
religious strife that killed thousands in 
1946. Calcutta rioters have even perfected 
their own secret weapon: electric-light 
bulbs filled with nitric acid. 

Last week India’s Communists chose 
inflammable Calcutta to show their defi- 
ance of Nehru’s government for its act in 
ousting the Reds from power in the state 
of Kerala (Time, Aug. 10). They had 
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plenty of tinder at hand; the soaring food 
costs and the rice shortage, which are 
spreading misery in Calcutta and all West 
Bengal. Starving mobs have halted freight 
trains and looted the cars of food. Confi- 
dently using the tactics employed against 
them in Kerala, the Reds fired off a 53- 
page “charge sheet” against the West Ben- 
gal administration of Chief Minister Dr. 
B. C. Roy, the 77-year-old leader of the 
local Congress Party, accusing his regime 
of corruption, misrule, nepotism and graft 
—much of it true. A “Famine Resistance 
Committee” drew up plans for mass defi- 
ance of the law and set August 20 as the 
trysting day. 

Dr. Roy asked angrily how defiance of 
law “could increase the supply of food 
grains to the state?” More to the point, 
he reinforced West Bengal’s 35,000 police 
with troops from. the National Volunteer 





THE MIDDLE EAST 
Such Good Friends Again 


For more than two years, the feud be- 
tween Egypt’s Colonel Nasser and Jor- 
dan's King Hussein fairly curdled the 
Middle East’s air waves with choice 
blends of camel drivers’ curses, ancestral 
aspersions and bogeyman bombast. Heck- 
ling Hussein as “the little king’ and “a 
British Zionist agent,’ Nasser’s radios 
warned Hussein and “his gang" that the 
Jordanians would soon “hang you on 
poles and watch your rotten bodies 
swing.” 

“Nasser fills the earth with plots and 
corruption,” answered King Hussein in a 
broadcast. “His voice and his radios rave 
both morning and night like one stricken 
with fever."’ Hussein’s radio labeled Nas- 
ser the “new pharaoh,” “Communism's 
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Jorpan’s Hussein & Ecypt’s Nasser (1957) 
From camel drivers’ curses to diplomatic courtesies. 


Forces. Two nights before the scheduled 
demonstration, police squads fanned out 
through the sleeping city and hauled from 
their rope beds some 100 Communist and 
left-wing leaders. 

Hamstrung by the arrest of their chiefs 
and also by the defection of the Praja- 
Socialists, who used to join them but have 
been wary since Tibet, the Reds were 
unable to fill the streets with raging thou- 
sands, could muster on successive days 
only a few hundred, who were carted off 
to jail still waving red flags and shout- 
ing slogans. Communist agitators pleaded 
with the onlooking crowds to lie in the 
streets in passive resistance, but won no 
volunteers. 

The efficient use of force plus the grow- 
ing unpopularity of the Communists had 
this time saved West Bengal’s flabby ad- 
ministration. Undeterred, the Reds set 
August 31 as the new date when “fire will 
rage through Calcutta.” 


first agent in the Middle East .. . pil- 
grimaging to his Mecca in Moscow time 
after time,” and Bedouin signs proclaimed, 
at parades honoring the King: ‘Hussein 
is the son of the Prophet, Nasser the 
son of a postman.” 

But last week fevers on both sides 
abated, proving once again that the shift- 
ing politics of the Middle East can make 
the best of bedfellows transients, or the 
worst of enemies useful, in short order. 
Concern over Iraq had brought them 
together: Nasser’s fear of an Iraq that 
challenged his all-Arab pretensions, Hus- 
sein’s distaste for the Iraqi regime that 
came to power by killing his King-cousin. 
In a move calculated to enhance Nasser's 
claim to be the friend of all Arab na- 
tions and to bolster Hussein on his pre- 
carious throne, the colonel and the King 
made up, agreed to try to be friends as 
they once were (see cut), arranged to ex- 
change ambassadors again next month. 
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ISRAEL 
First Lady 


In the years that they have had their 
own nation, the Jews have been governed 
by only two women—Jezebel’s daughter 
Athalia, who ruled Judea from 842 B.C. 
to 836 B.C., and Queen Salome Alexandra, 
who succeeded to the throne after the 
death of her husband in 76 B.C. Last 
week in Israel a third woman took over, 
but for the first two days not even mem- 
bers of the Cabinet knew it. Finally, 
Foreign Minister Golda Meir, 61, rose in 
the Cabinet to inform her colleagues 
that Premier David Ben-Gurion, 72, 
had set sail for a much-needed vacation 
on the Riviera, had kept his departure 
secret to avoid any fuss. Before he left, he 
had written a letter designating who 
should take over his duties as Premier and 
Minister of Defense. Israel's new boss 
pro tem: Milwaukee-schooled Mrs. Meir. 


HUNGARY 
Against the Wall 


Pal Kosa seemed a model young Com- 
munist. He lived and worked in Ujpest, 
an industrial suburb of Budapest. was a 
member of the workers’ committee and 
a party leader. But when the Russian 
tank columns moved to crush the revolu- 
tion of October 1956, Pal Kosa opposed 
them. He led a crowd of fellow workers in 
overthrowing the Soviet war memorial in 
Ujpest, helped keep resistance going in his 
suburb long after the fighting had ceased 
throughout most of the country. On Nov. 
12, Pal Kosa was captured by the venge- 
ful puppet government of Janos Kadar. 

Early this month Pal Kosa and seven 
others were lined against a wall in Buda- 
pest’s Fo Utca prison and shot dead by a 
firing squad. At the secret trial of Pal 
Kosa and his friends, 182 witnesses were 
called for the prosecution, none for the 
defense. Some Ujpest Communists of- 
fered to testify for the defendants but 
were refused a hearing by Hungary's 
hanging judge, Janos Borbaly. Not a word 
about the trial or execution appeared in 
Hungarian newspapers, but word leaked 
out to the Manchester Guardian’s Victor 
Zorza, a Polish exile with excellent con- 
tacts behind the Iron Curtain. Why such 
secrecy, asks Zorza, why this great fear 
of obscure Pal Kosa even when dead and 
buried in an unmarked grave? “Could 
it be because to many in Hungary he 
is a national hero?” 


MALAYA 
The Tengku's Landslide 


It is standard operating procedure in 
Southeast Asia for a nation to win inde- 
pendence, fall into economic and political 
chaos and, finally, take desperate refuge 
in military rule that is usually efficient 
and honest but still dictatorship. Last 
week, after two years of freedom, the 
Federation of Malaya was proving a hap- 
py democratic exception to the rule. In 
the independent nation’s first general elec- 
tion, contending parties wooed the vot- 
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ers with posters, sound trucks, leaflets 
dropped from planes. 

The leader of the heavily favored Alli- 
ance Party, Tengku (Prince) Abdul Rah- 
man, 56, quit his job as Prime Minister 
four months ago to barnstorm throughout 
all eleven states of the federation by 
motorboat and car. Cambridge-educated 
and a descendant of ancient Mongol con- 
querors of Malaya, he plumped for more 
education and economic development, 
said, “I was truly astounded by the ig- 
norance in some places.” Before upcoun- 
try pagodas and in front of east coast 
mosques, he greeted crowds by crying 
Merdeka (freedom) and arguing com- 
monsensically that “there is too much 
talk about differences of race, religion 





Sam Kai Faye—Singcpore Straits Times 
Prime MINISTER ABDUL RAHMAN 
Some came by elephant. 


and class rather than about our similari- 
ties,’ appealed to citizens of Malay, Chi- 
nese and Indian stock “to sink our differ- 
ences and speak about what is good for 
the country as a whole.” His political ri- 
vals had narrower aims. The Pan-Malayan 
Islamic Party dreams of bringing Malaya 
into a “Greater Indonesia.” Two small 
leftist parties formed a Socialist front 
and advocated the expropriation of all 
foreign holdings in the nation. 

Abdul Rahman's campaigning was aided 
by Malaya’s flourishing economy. The 
federation produces almost a third of the 
world’s natural rubber and tin; its per 
capita income ($350) is the highest in 
Asia, and it boasts one telephone for every 
roo persons (U.S. ratio: one for every 
24). With the ten-year-old Communist 
insurrection spluttering into oblivion in 
the northern jungles and with the nation’s 
rice crop the largest in its history, voters 
swarmed to the polls last week on foot, 
and by car, boat, pedicab and elephant. 
The result: a landslide victory for Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, whose Alliance Party cap- 
tured 73 seats in Parliament, nearly three- 
fourths of all those contested. 





BURMA 
What Price Neutrality? 


For six years Burma was so neutral 
that it would take foreign aid grants from 
no one. In a surprising policy switch last 
month, the Government decided to take 
aid neutrally from all comers—and start- 
ed off with a four-year pledge of $37 
million from the U.S. for road and school 
construction. Last week, presenting his 
new budget, Finance Minister Kyaw 
Nyein showed how well the new-style 
fiscal neutrality works. Among expected 
revenues: 

From the U.S. (first annual payment of 
ICA funds): $13,272,000. 

From the Soviet Union: $4,879,000 in 
credits. 

From the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development: $5,733,000. 

From the Colombo Plan (British- and 
Commonwealth-backed, though Burma as 
a matter of fact has quit the Common- 
wealth): $483,000. 


JAPAN 
The Giant Killers 


Fearlessly at home in the water, the 
way a fisherman's sons often are, the 
Fukushi brothers splashed about last week 
in the protective shallows breaking over 
the narrow shale shelf of their little beach 
on Okujiri Island, ten miles off Hokkaido's 
southwestern shore. When 14-year-old 
Masami Fukushi plunged off the shelf and 
sprinted out into deep water toward a 
rock 50 yards away, his younger brothers, 
Masakatsu, 12, Takeshi, 10, and Takeaki. 
9, quickly gave chase. 

With his head start, Masami had a long 
lead. But suddenly he whipped about and 
started churning for shore, crying: “Same 
da! Nigero!” (It’s a shark! Run!) Closer 
to the shelf, his three brothers quickly 
made it back to safety and stood up to 
watch Masami’s progress. Some ten yards 
behind him, but rapidly closing the gap, 
a glistening black triangle cut through the 
waves. Moments later Masami’s brothers 
screamed with horror when the dorsal fin 
slipped from sight; the shark had dived 
to attack from below. Warned by their 
cries, Masami abruptly flailed his arms 
backward, and the shark’s jaws snapped 
on empty air. As the fish flashed by, 
Masami instinctively wrapped his arms 
around its slippery middle and hung on 
for his life. 

Without a word, his three brothers 
dived into the roiling fray, now almost at 
the shelf’s edge, and clutched the shark’s 
body, fins and tail. Panic-stricken, the 
shark lunged to escape—but in the wrong 
direction, toward the shelf—and an in- 
coming swell lofted the four boys and the 
fish in a thrashing mass into the shallows’ 
foot-deep waters. Grabbing rocks, the 
brothers clubbed the shark to death, Ten 
minutes later, alarmed fishermen racing 
to the scene found the four small boys, 
exhausted but proud, resting beside their 
unorthodox catch: the still twitching body 
of a 7-ft., r80-lb. salmon shark. Admitted 
the littlest, Takeaki: “I was scared.” 
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world’s first 
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TRE HEMISPHERE 





EXILES 
A Taste for Madeira 


Welcome nowhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, ousted Cuban Dictator Fulgencio 
Batista y Zaldivar chartered a plane in 
the Dominican Republic one day last week 
and droned off to exile on the faraway 
Portuguese island of Madeira, a land full 
of terraced vineyards and empty of revo- 
lutionary ferment. “Too bad,’ grumped 
Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro, who 
would like to shoot Batista as a war crim- 
inal. “Batista’s departure,” said U.S. State 
Department Press Officer Lincoln White, 
“will contribute to the efforts of the en- 
tire American community of nations to 
restore calm to the Caribbean.” 

Batista itched to get out of the Domini- 
can Republic almost from the day he hit 
there last January. A subdued and indiffer- 
ent man desiring only to enjoy the $40 
million plus that he stole from Cuba, Ba- 
tista instead found himself sucked into 
anti-Castro plots by Dominican Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo. A Cuban general named 
José Eleuterio Pedraza (who urged Batis- 
ta to stay in Cuba and fight instead of 
fleeing ) became Trujillo's favorite, put the 
bite on Batista for arms money. When 
Batista dragged his feet, he came in for 
scathing attacks in Trujillo’s press (BATIS- 
TA SHOULD GET OUT). 

Batista kept hoping against hope for 
permanent residence in Daytona Beach, 
Fla., where he has a wife and five chil- 
dren, a $100,000 mansion and extensive 
investments in real estate. Batista’s 11- 
year-old son sent a telegram to President 
Eisenhower, and Batista’s wife followed 
through with a tearful letter to Mamie: 
“In the moment of my sadness, shall I 
have you to help me? Dear lady, do your 





BATISTA IN LISBON 
Sampling the pleasures... 
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best.” But, according to Batista’s Wash- 
ington lawyers, the best that the State 
Department offered was to “help get Ba- 
tista anywhere else. if it could avoid the 
embarrassment it felt would arise if he 
came to the U.S.” Accordingly, when the 
State Department declared last week that 
Batista’s application for a U.S. visa was 
a “dead issue.” his Portuguese visa was 
ready and waiting. 

“In granting asylum to ex-President 
Batista in the quiet and isolated island 
of Madeira,” said Portugal, “the govern- 
ment has been moved solely by its earnest 
desire to assist the parties more directly 
concerned to maintain peace in a vital 
area of the world.” At the Lisbon airport, 
cops threw a protective ring around Ba- 
tista’s 15-man party, sped it off to a 
gold-and-blue suite at the just-opened 
Ritz Hotel. “I am out of politics,” Ba- 
tista told the few newsmen admitted to 
his rooms. “Cubans deserve their own 
decisions. They chose not to have me as 
President.” He planned to sail in a few 
days for Madeira, a haunt for retired 
Britons, 400 miles west of the Moroccan 
coast, which has no airstrip, and is rarely 
visited by tourists. 


A Suite at the Pierre 


The Caribbean’s other dictator-turned- 
tourist, Venezuela's Marcos Pérez Jimé- 
nez, turned up last week in an_air- 
conditioned suite in Manhattan’s Hotel 
Pierre, blandly told reporters he was only 
trying to beat the heat of Miami Beach, 
where he lives. He is also trying to beat 
what the U.S. State Department calls 
“very good” chances of deporting him— 
and he has talented help. His attorney is 
Miamian David W. Walters, who per- 
formed a similar service for Cuban ex- 
President Carlos Prio Socarras. Grinned 
Walters last week: “Prio stayed seven 
years and went back to Cuba voluntarily 
before we had exhausted anywhere near 
all the possibilities.” 


HAITI 
Beset President 


Haiti's President Francois Duvalier is a 
man with many real troubles. He is beset 
at home by an opposition that plots and 
throws bombs constantly; he is beset east 
and west by the Dominican Republic and 
Cuba, which keep trying to strike at each 
other through Haiti. But he has one pow- 
erful friend, the U.S., which sent him 50 
marines to train his army and has had 
destroyers around the Windward Passage 
to discourage seaborne invasion. Last week 
one of Duvalier’s tactical companies crept 
up on the 30-man invasion force that 
slipped in from Cuba a fortnight ago 
(Time, Aug. 17). In a flurry of gunfire, 
the troops killed most of the invaders, 
captured four, sent the rest fleeing wildly. 

At this point, just when he should have 
relaxed, the sick (cardiac disease), sus- 
picious President picked a new fight with 





a more serious opponent: the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. On Duvalier’s orders, his 
tough cops grabbed up Father Etienne 
Grienenberger. rector of St. Martial, Hai- 
ti’s largest Catholic college, and Father 
Joseph Marrec, a small-town pastor, and 
hustled them roughly onto a New York 
bound plane, expelling them from Haiti 
for “reasons of internal security.” 

Duvalier had long harbored a resent- 
ment against the church, considering it a 
bastion of the opposition. Most of the 
priests are white, French-born and close 
to the mulatto upper classes that strongly 
oppose Duvalier, a Catholic himself but 
with close political links to the voodoo 
priesthood. When 1,000 priests, nuns and 
churchgoers gathered in Port-au-Prince’s 
Notre Dame Cathedral to protest the ex- 
pulsion order, Clement Barbot, the Presi- 
dent’s cold-eyed secretary and secret po- 
lice chief, led a gang of bullyboys into 
the cathedral on a wild, baton-swinging 
charge, arrested 60. 

For Archbishop Francois Poirier, Hai- 
ti’s highest prelate, who is also French- 
born and white, this was too much. He 
notified parish priests up and down the 
island of the expulsions, followed with a 
denunciation of the government’s action. 
Duvalier retaliated with a warrant for the 
archbishop’s arrest for violating the 1860 
Haiti-Vatican Concordat, which binds 
priests “to do nothing against the interests 
of the republic.” 

Duvalier had overreached himself; as 
the Vatican hinted at automatic excom- 
munication and Catholic Haiti throbbed 
with unrest, the President backed off. At 
week's end the regime announced “the 
arrest is halted” but blustered that “the 
President will not permit anyone to dis- 
credit the government.” 





Ira Rosenberq—New York Herald Tribune 
Pérez JIMENEZ IN MANHATTAN 


... of retirement and travel. 
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Brrrece & Lawyer CHALOUPE 


Standing on the fifth freedom. 


BRAZIL 
The Improbable David 


When Rio’s police scooped up Lowell 
McAfee Birrell, 52, a month ago, it 
seemed likely that Brazil would deport 
him posthaste. Indicted in Manhattan on 
69 counts of grand larceny and held on 
suspicion of entering Brazil on a false 
passport, the man accused of stealing $14 
million worth of stock from a pair of U.S. 
companies appeared certain to end up 
inside a U.S. courtroom, even though the 
U.S. and Brazil do not have an extradi- 
tion treaty. 

Instead, Birrell last week was still sate 
—though technically under custody—in 
Brazil, reveling in the unaccustomed role 
of a rich-but-heroic David pitted against 
the ruthless power of a Wall Street- 
dominated U.S.-Government Goliath. And 
New York Assistant District Attorney 
James V. Hallisey, who had gone to Rio 
to push Birrell back to the U.S., was back 
in Manhattan empty handed. 

The miracle maker was Birrell’s Bra- 
zilian lawyer, Jorge Chaloupe, 52. Half 
attorney, half pressagent, Chaloupe (“I 
used to be a newspaperman myself”) 
built his career around a careful study of 
Brazil's immigration laws. Recently, he 
rescued U.S. Promoter Earl Belle from 
deportation by stalling long enough for 
Belle’s wife to have a baby in Brazil; 
parents of Brazilian-born children are not 
deportable. For Birrell, Chaloupe began 
by starting a flock of legal actions that 
blocked immediate expulsion. Then, as 
U.S. embassy officials explained to As- 
sistant D.A. Hallisey, Birrell received a 
shipment of cash, and Brazilian newsmen 
began receiving invitations to cocktail 
parties where the talk favored Birrell. 

Diario de Noticias reported that the 
Canadian passport U.S. Citizen Birrell 
had used to enter Brazil was not really 
false; it had just been altered to leave 
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Birrell’s last name off so that the in- 
dustrialist, known as a _ Batista sup- | 
porter, would not be assassinated when 
his plane landed in Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 
To the delight of Brazilians, who regard | 
avoiding taxes as a kind of fifth freedom, 
Ultima Hora reported that the only reason 
Birrell did not want to go home was a 
mere matter of income tax evasion. 
O Globo reported a Chaloupe statement 
that Birrell wanted to build a $14 mil- 
lion electronics plant in Brazil, and that 
“it can only be deduced that interests | 
that do not want to lose these markets 
are causing difficulties.” Another news- 
paper called the waiting Hallisey a mer- 
cenary hounding Birrell for a supposed 
$150,000 reward—a bounty that would 
make any Brazilian cop drool. 

By last week Chaloupe had Brazilians 
convinced that giving up Birrell was 
equivalent to giving up the Southern 
Cross. New York District Attorney Frank 
Hogan exploded, blaming the U.S. em- 
bassy in Rio for dragging its feet. “All 
we got from the embassy was a run- 
around and daily lectures on Latin Ameri- 
can relations. We were told that our 
policy was not to rush the Brazilians, not 
to raise any anti-American feelings.”’ In a 
word, Chaloupe’s whitewash had made 
even the U.S. embassy wonder whether 
urging Brazil to send Birrell home was 
diplomatically advisable. 


CANADA 
New Gold in the Yukon 


In the vast northern “Tomorrow Coun- 
try” (Time, Aug. 3), the 1,500,000-sq.- 
mi. Yukon and Northwest Territories, a 
happy discovery served notice on Canada | 
that tomorrow is coming sooner than it 
thinks. On black-fly-infested tundra 175 | 
miles above Dawson City, Chance No. 1 
the first gas-oil well in Canada near the 
Arctic Circle, blew in with a roar. The 
discovery was made by Western Minerals 
Co., which belongs to Calgary Lawyer- 
Oilman Eric Harvie. Gushed the Toronto 
Globe and Mail: “A landmark in north- 
ern history.” Sixty-one years after it 
struck gold, the Yukon had struck black 
gold. | 

The Chance No. 1 strike is no accident, 
but the almost inevitable climax to one of 
the greatest oil rushes in history. Besides 
Western Minerals, companies like Cali- 
fornia Standard, Amerada, Shell, Texaco 
and Midland have grabbed up 130 million 
acres in the area to stake millions on 
electronically corroborated hunches that 
underneath the permafrost lies one of the 
world’s greatest oil pools. The rush has 
even pushed into the remote Arctic Ar- 
chipelago, where at least ten companies 
have asked for exploration permits. Com- 
panies with household names such as 
Richfield are planning to explore places 
with exotic names such as Graham Island. 
And the northern halves of British Co- 
lumbia and Alberta, though far south of 
last week's discovery site, have in the last 
year produced big gas wells that make the 
whole region one of the world’s liveliest 
sites for oil and gas exploration. 
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(circa 1959) 
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The first city is London. The sec- 
ond is not Paris—but New York. 
The tale concerns a group of 
men who have successfully con- 
tinued a time-honored distilling 
tradition...to bring you authen- 
tic London Dry quality in the 
Gordon's Gin you buy. You'll 
find these men at the Gordon's 
distillery, where the world’s fin- 
est Gin is produced according 
to the exacting specifications of 
a secret formula dating back to 
1769. Enjoy Gordon's subtle dry- 
ness and delicacy of flavor in all 
tall, cool Gin drinks. Remember, 
too, the Gin that made the Mar- 
tini famous...still makes it best! 





100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN - 90 


PROOF - GORODON’S ORY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N, J. 
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To Soviet readers, Sherlock Holmes 
is a great fictional hero, and in the past 
4o-odd years the U.S.S.R.’s Ministry of 
Culture has grossed at least $3,000,000 in 
sales of the works of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, creator of Holmes. But neither 
Doyle nor his heirs ever got so much as a 
ruble out of the Soviet sales. A Moscow 
city court last year tossed out a $180,000 
suit brought by Adrian Conan Doyle, Sir 
Arthur’s only surviving son, as a claim for 
the pirating of his father’s writing. Three 
judges of the Soviet Supreme Court heard 
the case on appeal last week, decided that 
Sir Arthur has no rights under Soviet 
copyright law, which provides for no copy- 
right protection to foreign authors. 

Pressed by a newsman for a quick ver- 
bal self-portrait on the eve of his 89th 
birthday, Elder Statesman Bernard Ba- 
ruch put on a mischievous, mysterious 
expression, nutshelled: “I do everything I 
used to do—but not quite as much!” 

Once upon a time, Gypsy Rose Lee 
was known for her ability to tease more 
than she stripped. More recently she has 
made her name and fortune as a teller of 
tales. Last week in London, she told of 
vacationing recently in Yugoslavia when, 
at the wheel of a rented Rolls-Royce, she 
collided with a motorcycle on a winding 
road overlooking the Adriatic Sea. To her 
astonishment, recalled Gypsy, deadpan, 
the rider and his passenger high-tailed it 
for the woods, abandoning their machine. 
Later Gypsy asked a Yugoslav official why 
the wild ones had acted so wildly. His 
explanation (sounding almost as if it had 
been composed by Columnist Leonard 
Lyons): “It is well known that there are 
only two Rolls-Royces in the whole of 
Yugoslavia, and both belong to Marshal 





TRAVELER LEE 
Abandonment on the Adriatic. 
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Tito. Clearly, your motorcyclists thought 
they must have crashed into the car of 
our great leader!” 

Britain's Princess Margaret, an all-too- 
eligible bachelor girl, turned 29, was greet- 
ed by Britain’s press with heartfelt con- 
gratulations and a bit of ‘“will-she-ever” 
worry. At the royal family gathering in 
Scotland's Balmoral Castle, only one ro- 
mantic mystery added spice to the day. 
An orchid corsage, ordered by cable from 
the U.S., was delivered by a local florist, 
who refused to name the donor. 

Every centimeter an equestrienne on 
her white mount, Yasmin Khan, 9. 
daughter of Aly Khan and Cinemactress 
Rita Hayworth, displayed some reinless 





Associated Press 
Princess YASMIN 
Togetherness at Deauville. 


riding form in the posh French seaside 
resort of Deauville. Recently a subject of 
perennial squabbling between her parents, 
well-to-do Yasmin is now spending the 
summer with her fast-living father. 

Going on the auction block in London 
some time next month: an unused Jaguar, 
two Rolls-Royces, some antique furniture, 
Persian rugs and other oddments. Former 
owner: Iraq’s late King Feisal, gunned 
down last year in Iraq’s brief but bloody 
revolution. 

The elegant, U.S.-born widow of Spain's 
auto-racing Marquis Alfonso de Portago 
came close to meeting death on wheels, as 
did the marquis in Italy’s exhausting Mille 
Miglia road race in 1957. Under far tamer 
circumstances, attractive Carol Portago, 
35, Was crossing Manhattan’s bustling 
Fifth Avenue last week when a taxicab, 





Carot Portaco 
Catapult on Fifth Avenue. 


brakes gone, rolled into the intersection, 
plowed into Carol and two lady compan- 
ions. Catapulted into the air, the marque- 
sa came down against the cab’s windshield, 
was indecorously given a short free ride. 
At week’s end, with minor leg injuries, 
she had left a Manhattan hospital, count- 
ed herself “lucky to be alive.” 

Elder Statesman Harry Truman dis- 
closed that he is taking another fling at 
“the authoring business,” has signed up to 
turn out two new books. The first, Mr. 
Citizen, to be published next March, will 
express Truman's general views on today’s 
world. The other, still untitled, but set for 
publication a year later, will be addressed 
to U.S. youth (10 to 16), and will set 
forth what junior citizens should know 
about U.S. history. Explained Author Tru- 
man of the latter project: “I hope to cor- 
rect what I believe are some serious mis- 
conceptions of our past, particularly with 
respect to our Presidents, public men and 
military leaders. 

Six years after he was booted off his 
throne, Egypt’s fat, fatuous ex-King 
Farouk is still his country’s most popular 
whipping boy. Accused of all sorts of high 
and low crimes, Farouk got word from 
Cairo last week that he is now up for a 
new title: “Most dangerous thief of Egyp- 
tian antiquities.” His accuser: the emer- 
gency curator of the Egyptian Museum, 
carrying out the museum’s first inventory 
in some 30 years, a belated measure insti- 
tuted after the recent discovery that some 
25,000 national treasures, worth a king's 
ransom, have disappeared. A prime item 
whereabouts unknown: the jeweled scep- 
ter of Egypt’s King Tutankhamen (14th 
century B.C. ). valued at a cool $3,000,000. 
Taking his ease in Rome, Farouk mur- 
mured: “Let them say what they will. 
These are things that do not interest 
kings, but only lawyers.” 
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They’re the 
perfect portables 
—they tune by 
wireless remote 
control 

The Thin Twins 
by RCA Victor 


Now RCA Victor adds the convenience of remote 
control to the finest portables ever built. You get the 
picture and sound of a big set at the push of a button. 
New miniature remote control changes channels, 
turns picture on or off for you. No wires! The 
“Wireless Wizard” Remote Control, in the non-break- 
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able ‘“‘tmmpac’’” case, is available with both Thin Twins 
—The Sportable (left, with fold-flat handle) The 
Tote-Able (right, with recessed hand grips). Both have 
17” tube (overall diagonal), 156 sq. in. picture. RCA 
Victor TV prices as low as $149.95. 
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The Articulate American 


When William J. Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick wrote last vear’s bestselling novel, 
The Ugly American (Norton; $3.95), they 
meant the title for the hero: a hard- 
palmed U.S. engineer working in South- 
east Asia, who stood in sharp contrast to 
bumbling American officials abroad. A the- 
sis writer might well peer into how the 
nation has curiously misused the title ever 
since. It has come to mean the very bum- 
blers whom the authors denounced. The 
“Ugly American” is now a villain. 

Overdue. Despite this irony, the book 
has roused the nation. All over the U.S. 
last week the “Ugly American” was being 
transformed into the “Articulate Ameri- 
can”"—a citizen trained to go overseas 
with brains, skill and understanding. In 
the biggest effort so far, Washington’s 
American University announced a_ six- 
weck course sponsored by the 7o- 
corporation Business Council for Interna- 
tional Understanding, which will train any 
U.S. executive (and wife) before he tack- 
les a foreign assignment. Aims; a working 
knowledge of the new culture and lan- 
guage, an ability to explain and defend 
the U.S. abroad, expert tutoring from 
State Department officials. “Long over- 
due,”” said Republic Steel (and B.C.I.U. 
Policy Board) Chairman Charles M. White. 
“It could mean the end of the overseas 
misfit.” 

On a smaller but deeper scale is the 
new course (tuition: $1,000) at Syracuse 
University’s Maxwell Graduate School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, which is 
aimed at training U.S. graduate svudents 
for foreign jobs with business and Gov- 
ernment. Last week Maxwell’s current 
eight students were finishing up three 
months’ intensive study of U.S. society 
and policy, Italian culture and language. 
They will soon go to Rome for four more 
months of living with Italian families and 
adapting their skills (economics, journal- 
ism, forestry) to the country. 

Outbound. Even more practical are 
programs at the University of Pittsburgh 
and Montana State College. Pittsburgh's 
Graduate School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs runs short courses for 
foreign-bound executives; it also puts 
graduate students to work for two or three 
months in international agencies. Mon- 
tana's ten graduate students (tuition: 
$500) are not only sharpening their spe- 
cialties in the classroom. Next month they 
will put them to grass-roots work by liv- 
ing among the state’s Cheyenne Indians 
and next winter in a Mexican village. The 
most ambitious scheme of all is planned 
by Manhattan's Committee for an Inter- 
national Institute: a three-month language 
and culture course for as many as 300 
executives and their wives at a time. No 
campus could be more symbolic than the 
one the committee is trying to buy: New 
York Bay's now abandoned port of en- 
try for wave on wave of foreign immi- 
grants—Ellis Island. 
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Massachusetts Morass 


When college presidents parade their 
woes, it is time to mention Jean Paul 
Mather* of the University of Massachu- 
setts in Amherst. The maximum salary he 
can offer a full professor is $8,684; the 
minimum offered the same man at the 
neighboring University of Connecticut is 
$8,100. This summer Massachusetts dou- 
bled tuition to $200, planned to use the 
money to attract sorely needed new teach- 
ers. But things do not work that way 
in the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Last week the state senate voted down 
Mather’s house-approved pay-raise plan. 
And after five years of thoughtless state 
control, able President Mather resigned. 
“We cannot be sure our present faculty 





Verner Reed 
OvTGOING PRESIDENT MATHER 


Stepchild in a straitjacket. 


will remain,”’ he snapped. “What is worse, 
we cannot possibly go out and recruit this 
fall because we have absolutely nothing 
to offer.” 

Suffocation. Colorado-born Economist 
Mather was 39 when he took over in 1954 
—the nation’s youngest land-grant college 
president. What he got for the honor was 
a stepchild institution, utterly straitjack- 
eted by the state’s frugal division of per- 
sonnel and standardization, which con- 
trolled teachers and salaries by the same 
procedures applied to road building. The 
setup was so suffocating that Phi Beta 
Kappa refused to charter a Massachusetts 
University chapter. 

Mather traveled 2,000 miles a month to 
get public support for a “freedom bill.” 
When it passed three years ago, the trus- 
tees finally had the right to hire teachers. 


* His minister father admired Germany's 18th 
century novelist, Jean Paul Richter, He also 
claims direct descent from New England's fiery 
Preacher Cotton Mather (1663-1728.) 





Mather brought in dynamic new deans 
and professors, reorganized the school, 
nearly doubled the operating budget, 
launched an $11 million bond issue for 
new dormitories, got $26 million in ap- 
propriations for new classrooms and 
equipment—three times the school's total 
capital spending in the g1 years before 
Mather took office. Enrollment rose from 
4,091 to some 6,000 this fall, with 10,000 
expected by 1965. 

Monkey Business. The man who ended 
Mather’s success story last week was Dem- 
ocrat John E, Powers, president of the 
state senate and front runner in Boston's 
mayoralty campaign. Powers was not im- 
pressed by Mather’s plea that the univer- 
sity is already losing able teachers; he was 
more concerned with holding down Bos- 
ton’s tax rate and sabotaging his political 
rival, Democratic Governor Foster Fur- 
colo, who backed President Mather. 

To discredit Mather, Powers’ support- 
ers muttered darkly about “the educator 
with the maids and chauffeurs.” (Mather 
has one maid; a non-uniformed university 
mechanic occasionally drives his car.) 
Mather is also the nation’s lowest-paid 
public university president ($15,000 a 
year), But the propaganda cut deep; 
Mather resigned largely to “stop this per- 
sonal monkey business” (he will stay 
through next June). To Educator Mather, 
it seems unlikely that culture-conscious 
Massachusetts will lose one of its oddest 
distinctions—spending less ( 2.32% ) of the 
tax dollar for higher education than any 
other state in the Union. 


° 
Spelling by TV 

Television, according to broadcasters, 
is intrinsically educational. It broadens 
young minds and uplifts old ones. Last 
week a plausible footnote to this plausi- 
ble theory came from English Instructor 
Ralph S. Graber of Pennsylvania’s Muh- 
lenberg College. TV may open all sorts 
of vistas, Graber reports, but the quality 
of its teaching is dubious. The effect on 
his students, he avers, is “a marked in- 
crease in the number of malapropisms 
and errors in diction.” 

As evidence, Graber put together a 
montage of gems from recent themes pro- 
duced by Muhlenberg freshmen: “Now 
of days it is quite difficult to find a 
student who doesn’t have a devil-makes- 
hair attitude and take his educational 
opportunity for granite. The student does 
not do his upmost in his studies, nor does 
he possess the self-insurance necessary 
for him to face the complexing problems 
of college...” 

The reason for such college illiteracy, 
Graber firmly believes, is TV's strictly 
phonetic teaching. The more the student 
watches TV, the more he learns new 
words through spoken rather than writ- 
ten language. “Because of the slovenliness 
of American speech and the ease with 
which words can be misunderstood, he 
does not hear the word correctly. Since 
he does very little reading, he has no 
idea that he is using the wrong word, 
for he has never seen the expression in 
print.” 
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THEY ARE HUNTING FOR A SUNDAY RIDE...A WARM HOUSE 


They are oil field “roughnecks” in hard 
hats. And in a 
visionary, though he certainly never 
thinks of himself that way. 
tion’s future depends on men like him. 


sense, each man is a 


For our na- 


You'll find these men on the 40 to 50 
thousand wells the petroleum industry 
Why so many? To find 
more than 3.000 gallons of crude oil it 
must provide each year for your family 


sinks annually. 


. and every other family in the United 
States. We need fuel for our 
Sunday drives. We ne oil to warm 


cars and 


oil's 
and make things 


our homes. We need energy to 


make things move... 


from—fabrics, medicines and thousands 
more, We need more men like them be : 
‘re going to need a lot 


cause were more 


crude oil. In just 16 years. the industry 
will have to provide over 5.600 gallons 
of crude oil per family, and there will be 
over 1514 million more families. 
Right now the petroleum industry is 
ahead of our nee But with the way 
235 million 


our population i owing 


by 1975—we're catching up 


The oil industry is ready. We have the 


like tho 


mac hines 


And we have the 
like the mighty Caterpillar 


earthmovers and diesel engines 


men above 


Petroleum is just one need of our fast-growing nation 


By 1975, our nation must have... lens of thousands more miles 


of new roads + almost double « 


chool facilities « 20 million new home 


ir present u 


There’s a lot of work ahead if we're 
to have progress instead of simply 
growth 


nation’s future 


After all, 
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all of us. 
who will? 


Peoria, Uline 
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if we don’t do it 


Caterpillar Tractor Co 


CATERPILLAR 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS + MOTOR 
GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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A new day is dawning 
in Puerto Rico 





entle trade wind silks across the 


o 


c IS DAWN. A 


Condado Lagoon. And from beyond the Caribe 


Hilton comes the muffled boom of surf. 

Our photograph has a serenity that we hope you 
will feel as soon as you set foot in Puerto Rico. For 
here is an island that can show you progress and 


beauty walking hand-in-hand 


You land at Isla Verde, a brilliantly modern airport. 


hotel on the far shore is the Caribe Hilton. Beyond it is the sea. Photograph by William F. Boettjer. 


It cost sixteen million dollars—but it has a soul. As 


your bags are unloaded, someone hands you a frozen 


daiquiri-complimentary of course. Nobody asks you 
for a passport. You walk straight to your taxi, past lily 
ponds and fountains. 

On the road to your hotel, you see modern homes 
that make a northern life seem stuffy and Victorian. 


Sun-dappled Spanish patios, flowering hibiscus and 


a disarming friendliness of open doors and windows. 
The climate comes right in because there is nothing 
unpleasant to keep out. 

You begin to realize w hy so many U.S. companies 
are starting new operations in Puerto Rico, With 
Operation Bootstrap’s irresistible incentives to new 
industry, the whole proposition makes sense. A serene 
place to live. An exciting place to work. 


*1959 —-Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 





YOURS TO 


Here’s a telephone dial moving along an assembly line at 
Western Electric’s Indianapolis plant. Chances are this 
familiar symbol of service is in your home, too .. . an 
important part of the Bell telephone that serves you so 
well 24 hours a day. 

It puts you in command of a countrywide network of 
55 million Bell telephones . . . of thousands of dial switch- 





COMMAND 


ing units . . . miles of 

wire and cable . . . bil- 

lions of parts. All this is 

ready to work together 

perfectly whenever you twirl your dial. Making these tele- 
phone products so reliable you take them for granted is 
Western Electric’s main job as part of the Bell System. 


Western Electric manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 


SPORT 


What's Wrong 


As his Yankees sagged twelve games off 
the pace, Manager Casey Stengel said last 
week: “I don’t know what’s wrong with 
any of my pitchers except they can't get 
the ball over the plate.” 


Comeback at 77 


White flecked the great man’s bushy eye- 
and he carried a cane in his gnarled 
fist. But the voice still swelled with rheto- 
ric and the mind still swept to the horizon. 
Last as a grand old bat- 
tlewagon rejoining the fleet, Branch Rick- 
ey. 77, became president of the Continen- 
tal League, the collection of eager men 
who are confident that they can create a 





brows 


week, as majestic 


third major league by 1961. Rumbled 
Rickey I am actuated by a sense of 
duty, a debt I owe baseball.” 


In truth debt to Rick 
ey. More than any other man, he created 
the organization behind the modern game. 
With the St. Louis Cardinals (1917-1942) 


baseball owes a 


he expanded the office of general manager 
to its present bounds so that he could run 
the whole operation, set up the first farm 
pennants and four 
world championships. With the Brooklyn 
Dodgers (1942-1950) he broke the 
on Negro players by bringing up a hus- 
tling infielder named Jackie Robinson. In 
» Rickey went to the lowly Pittsburgh 


system, and won six 


ban 





Pirates, where his luck seemed to run out. 
Last year he had a heart attack. Since 
then, he had sat idly by as board chair- 


when he 


gladly took 
(When 


man until last week 
the toughest job in baseball. 
Multimillionaire Bernard ich, a spry 
89, heard that Rickey had taken the job 


at only $ he muttered, 


on 








0 O00 a 
“Chickenfeed.” ) 

To put the Continental League in busi- 
Rickey will need all of his guile and 


year 


ness 





CONTINENTAL'S RICKEY 
Needed: gui 


STRATED 


e and ga 
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Kip Bassey v. DAVEY Moor 
Wonted: aydays and no high ideal 
all of his gall. Started by a genial Man- . 
hattan yer named Bill Shea, who want- The Street Fighter 
ed another major-league team in New Call me a come-in fighter, a counter- 
York City, the Continental League already puncher, an aggressive boxer. Call me 
has five members,* can easily sign up five anything you want said Featherweight 


more. But the big problem is getting big- 
league players. Rickey met 
th representatives of the majors in Man- 


Last week 








hattan for exploratory talks on this and 
other fundamental matters. Rickey’s 
stron weapon: the U.S. Congress 





considering legislation that 
baseball's status under the 
Many a legislator on Capi- 
tol Hill would dearly love to have the 
majors monopolistically deal 
with the Continental them 
mmunition 


which is now 
would define 
antitrust laws. 
retuse to 
League. give 


for passage of a tough bill. 


The New Boy 


Basketballs 


in other 


like their 
like nothing 


college 


colleagues 
than 


down 


pros 
sports better 


the 
to size. Last 


to cut latest sensation 


week, in a benefit game for 
Cincinnati's Maurice Stokes (stricken with 


1 paralyzing brain disease), the pros got 


their first chance at the most loudly 
touted of them all—Wilt (“The Stilt 
Chamberlain, the 7-ft. 2-in. Negro from 


Philadelphia who will join the Philadelphia 
Warriors as a rookie this fall. 

To the pros’ 
his 


against 


astonishment, Wilt lived 
clippings ind «then 
Detroit's Walter 
blocked 
tor 
half 


points 


up to 
Matched 
(7 it. 
shot 

he played less than 
still 
bounds 
Celtics’ 
team 


some. 
Dukes 
shot after 
elbow. Although 
the he 
snapped 14 re- 
the 
helped his 


Chamberlain 
traded elbow 
game 
scored 0 
from 
rugged Jim Loscutoff 
win Even with the Celtics’ 
great Bob Cousy on the floor, Chamber- 
lain was named the game's most valuable 
player. Said Syracuse’s perennial all-star 
Dolph Schayes: “Fantastic! 





such oldtimers as 


85-61. 


New York, 


neapolis-St 


Houston 
Paul 


Denver, Toronto, Min- 


Champion Davey Moore, 25. “But if you 
know what I am, I’m a 
the best you ever saw. 


really want to 
street fighter, man 

As the best street fighter ever produced 
by Kiefer Junior High School in Spring- 
field, Ohio, Davey Moore was rough and 
ready last week to defend his title against 
the man he had won it from last March 
Hogan (“Kid the broad-shoul- 


dered son of 


Bassey 


Nigerian 





farmer, and, by 


order of Queen Elizabeth, Member of the 
Order of the British Empire. Bassey s 
patriotic flair tickled Moore. “Bassey 
wants to win for his country said he. 
Well, that’s nice. Me, I’m not fighting 
for any high ideals, I've got six big 
mouths to feed. I'm a hungry fighter 
very hungry. 

In his dressing room at Los Angeles’ 
cramped Olympic Auditorium, Moore 
ft. 3 in., 126 Ibs.) gulped a tablespoon 
ful of honey half an hour before the 
fight (“It puts the sweetness back into 
you performed perfunctory stoops and 
bends, and thumbed the Bible (“I just 
open the Good Book and read whatever 


Then he out to take 
When Bassey did not come 
Counter-Puncher Moore went to 
blasting home occasional shots 
to the body with such force that the 


I come to set 
Bassey apart 
to him 


Bassey 





Nigerian’s gasps were heard in the | 
cony. By the tenth round, Bassey’s left 
eye was cut, and his right eye was be 


ginning to close. Moore opened up with 
left hooks and right uppercuts that had 
the challenger tottering backward in 
grotesque little dance. At the bell, Bassey 
weakly raised Moore's hand, then refused 





to come out for the eleventh. “I'm get 
ting beaten too badly,” he told Referee 
Frankie Van. “I'm through.’ 

The son of a Negro clergyman (“He 
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don’t say nothing about my fighting— 
everybody likes a winner, man’), Moore 
was already a professional of sorts at 
the age of seven, fighting in impromptu 
preliminaries in Springfield's Memorial 
Hall and pulling off his gloves to scram- 
ble for the nickels and dimes that were 
tossed into the ring. By 1952, Bantam- 
weight Moore was good enough to win 
the A.A.U. title, reach the quarter-finals 
of the Olympics. Turning pro the next 
year, Moore seemed to be only a so-so 
fighter until 1957, when he suddenly came 
alive, has since won 15 straight. 

After last week's fight, Moore was 
frankly startled at questions about his 
plans for the future. ““Man, what you 
think?” he cried. “I want the big payday 
-Becerra [the bantamweight champion |, 
Brown [the lightweight champion], I 
don't care. I ain't working for free passes. 
I'll take care of all the business I can get.” 


Bearding the Turk 


Dew still drenched the alfalfa just off 
the east-west runway at Lancaster ( Pa.) 
Municipal Airport at 5:30 one morning 
last week when the rangy truck driver 
from Porterville, Calif. set to work. Wear- 
ing only a pair of white toreador pants 
and a pair of suede chukka boots, Dan 
Lamore, 31, was gaudy enough. But his 
bow was the real eye stopper: a 54-in. 
monster made of fiber glass and maple, 
which required a force of 250 Ibs. to be 
shot at full power. 

Spreading a blanket in the alfalfa, La- 
more lay on his back, braced his boots in 
stirrups on the shaft, pulled back the 
string with both hands and sent a 25-in. 
fir-and-pine arrow whiffling into the sun. 
When bug-eyed officials at the 75th annu- 
al tournament of the National Archery 
Association finally found Lamore’s arrow 
937-13 yds. away, they discovered that 
he had broken the old N.A.A, record for 





distance flight by nearly so yds. But La- 
more, one of 1,000,000 toxophilites in the 
booming sport of archery, was just warm- 
ing up. Half an hour later, using a 130-lb. 
hand bow, he fired an arrow 850.67 yds. 
to break the N.A.A. mark by 30 yds. 

“The greatest bit of distance shooting 
in modern times,’ marveled N.A.A. Pres- 
ident Clayton B. Shenk. “Nothing to my 
knowledge has approached it since the 
16th century, when the Turks were claim- 
ing distances approaching 1,000 yds.” 


The Bloody Sand 


When Spain’s cool, confident Matador 
Luis Dominguin, 33, was gored four weeks 
ago, he told friends: “I'll come back as 
soon as I can stand. I don’t want the fans 
to think I'm afraid of the bulls.” Last 
week, with the horn wound in his right 
thigh still unhealed, Dominguin went into 
the ring at Bilbao for another mano a 
mano with boyish Antonio Ordénez, 27, 
his brother-in-law, in their current series 
to decide who is bullfighting’s el primero 
(Tre, Aug. 24). 

Dominguin was maneuvering his bull 
for the picadors when it suddenly charged, 
sank a horn into his lower abdomen. 
Struggling up off the sand, Dominguin 
was doggedly advancing again on the bull, 
dripping blood, when his helpers scooped 
him up and carried him to the infirmary. 
True to the ritual of their craft, Ordonez 
killed Dominguin’s bull, while doctors 
were examining the battered matador and 
deciding that he would not be able to re- 
sume the mano a mano “for 20 or 30 days.” 


The Strike-Out King 


The Yankees’ eight-year-old rightfielder 
couldn't help it. After all, Harry Murphy 
was pitching for the Braves. Maybe 
Murph was only ten, but Murph already 
weighed rro lbs., and was 5 ft. 2 in. tall. 
And when Murph scowled and bit his 


C. J. Thomas 


ARCHER LAMORE IN ACTION 
Bug eyes in the alfalfa, 
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4 Kiewit 


Fre 


MurpHy THE GREAT 
Tears at the plate. 


tongue and threw his submarine ball, 
everyone knew that he was just as fast 
as most of the big kids in town. Still, 
the eight-year-old managed to stand up 
at the plate and take his three cuts, even 
though all the kids and parents in the 
park could tell only too well that he 
had wet his pants. 

All summer long, parents of the Pee- 
Wee League (ages 8-10) in Ottawa, Kans. 
had fidgeted in the stands as their kids 
walked up to the plate as if to the block, 
eyes atremble with tears, to face Harry 
Murphy (“Murphy the Great’’) and his 
submarine ball. Murph awes even his 
catcher, Lyle Adcock, 10. “We don’t 
have any signals,” admits Lyle. “All I do 
is hope he doesn’t throw too hard and 
that I can catch it.” Playing it safe, Lyle 
wears a pair of boots under his shin 
guards to absorb the force of any errant 
fastball. Not only did Murph win all eight 
of his games of five innings each, but he 
struck out 1o8 to account for all but 
twelve outs, allowed only 18 hits. Al- 
though Murph has unusually sharp con- 
trol for a_ ten-year-old (only eleven 
walks), he did skull one batter. “That kid 
throws too hard,” cried one irate parent. 
“He scares these poor kids to death.” 

Things got so bad during the season 
that the Murphys were getting anony- 
mous phone calls from adults. “They 
wanted to know what we meant by letting 
our boy pitch like that,” says Murph’s 
mother. “They said he was too big to 
throw at their boys.” The son of an oil 
wholesaler who was once a semi-pro pitch- 
er, Murph himself explains: “I just throw 
as hard as I can. I figure if I let up, 
someone might hit it.” And being hit is 
the one thing Murph has not been able 
to stand since he pitched his first game 
as a seven-year-old and lost, 44-1. Says 
Mrs. Murphy: “Those people that com- 
plain didn’t see him when he used to cry 
because he couldn't keep the batters 
from hitting.” 
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John F. Long, President/John F., Long Home Builder, Inc./Phoenix, Arizona 





Nation’s number one home builder 
tells how he improved teamwork 


“T have found that the ability to negotiate with people 
and retain their good will is as necessary as knowing 
how to keep a production line flowing in a 20,000 
home project,” says John F. Long of Phoenix, Arizona, 
the nation’s number one home builder. 

“Both of these skills require teamwork. Good team- 
work helps us build our homes with a minimum of 
delay and friction between the people who must get 
the job done. 

“To help build this teamwork, I enrolled with my top 
executives in the Dale Carnegie Course. That was two 
years ago. It did so much to develop our human rela- 
tions skills that we have sent another 30 key men 
through the Course. 

“I notice especially the increased confidence and 
enthusiasm of our men. They think and plan further 
ahead. They don’t hesitate to make decisions, yet are 
more flexible—and that is vital when you work with 
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so many people. The result is a hard-working, produc- 
tive organization, to a large extent due to our Dale 
Carnegie training.” 

You may find that Dale Carnegie training offers you a 
way to bring out the latent capabilities in the men and 
women of your company. Their increased confidence to 
accept responsibility and make decisions, their ability 
to speak effectively and motivate others, can be a con- 
structive influence for a smoother-running, more effi- 
cient organization. Write for information about the 
Dale Carnegie Course—at no obligation whatever. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
& ASSOCIATES, inc. 


Suite 102T/15 West 46th Street 
New York 36, New York 


DALE CARNEGIE 
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Shrillness in Fleet Street 


In Paris last week, pundits and plain 
citizens alike chattered with rage at a 
paper few of them had ever read—Lon- 
don’s jingoistic, whopping (circ. 4,052,- 
712) Daily Express. Cause of the French 
wrath: an Express cartoon (see cut) that 
showed Charles de Gaulle and West Ger- 
many’s Konrad Adenauer, fused into a 
two-headed monster, laying a wreath on 
the grave of onetime French Premier and 
Nazi Collaborator Pierre Laval. 

The Express cartoon was one of the low- 
est journalistic blows of the year; historic 





London Daily Express 


“Poor Cuar! He Livep Berore His Time!” 


fact is that it was Pierre Laval’s govern- 
ment which condemned De Gaulle to 
death in absentia after the fall of France 
in 1940, because of his refusal to collabo- 
rate with the Nazis. But low as it was, 
the cartoon was only a little lower than 
the run-of-the-mill abuse that London's 
Fleet Street was directing last week at 
De Gaulle and Adenauer. 

Craggy Konrad Adenauer—whom Lon- 
don Daily Mirror Columnist “Cassandra” 
(William Connor) once accused of dem- 
onstrating that Europe’s German “prob- 
lem child is still reaching for his flick 
knife’—has been a target of Fleet Street 
snarls for months, What had suddenly 
turned the snarls into a shrill chorus 
of rage was President Eisenhower's ap- 
proaching tour of Western Europe's capi- 
tals and a surge of British fear that Ade- 
nauer would somehow persuade Ike “to 
keep the cold war alive.” To the Daily 
Mail (circ. 2,071,054), Adenauer was rem- 
iniscent of Adolf Hitler, “who ranted and 
raved to show what a great man he was.” 
To Lord Beaverbrook’s Express, Adenauer 
was “willing to prolong the quarrel be- 
tween Russia and the U.S. for the purpose 
—the sole purpose—of recovering East 
Germany and the lands still further east 
which were handed over to Poland when 
Germany was defeated in the war.” 
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The Terrible Twins. Early this month 
the Laborite Daily Herald (circ. 1,464,- 
773) bannered a new charge against der 
Alte: DR A, JOINS A-BOMB CLUB IN SE- 
cret. Burden of this “scoop” by Herald 
Air Correspondent Gilbert Carter was that 
West German money and scientists were 
helping to build France’s A-bomb. Out- 
raged, West German Defense Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss denounced Carter’s 
story as a phony, invited Carter to in- 
spect West German research centers—and 
the French-German Ballistics Research 
Institute in Alsace—to see for himself. 
For telltale days Carter hesitated; when 
he finally did accept, it was with the face- 
saving declaration that the only thing 
that would convince him he was wrong 
was a look at the French bomb. 

Implicit in Carter's phony scoop was 
the real cause of Fleet Street’s wrath at 
De Gaulle: his insistence on regarding 
West Germany, rather than Britain, as his 
closest ally. Adenauer and De Gaulle, 
screamed the Daily Herald, are ‘the terri- 
ble twins . . . two stubborn, jealous, am- 
bitious and misguided old men, deter- 
mined to assert power and authority in 
Western Europe.” 

Gnat Bites. To suggestions that all 
this bordered on abuse of press freedom, 
Britain's editors could point with some 
justice to the public behavior of Adenauer 
and De Gaulle. Recalling the radio speech 
in which Adenauer charged that Fleet 
Street was being manipulated by anti- 
German “wire pullers” (Tre, April 20), 
London's Economist declared: “Dr. Ade- 
nauer has chosen to make a political issue 
of the gnat bites of individual British 
critics, and to make use of them in oppos- 
ing British policies.” Along with the Econ- 
omist, most Britons professed to find it 
hard to understand why the French and 
Germans should get so worked up over 
attacks from papers notorious for their 
lack of influence on British policy. 

The answer to this was supplied by the 
influential Manchester Guardian. “The Ex- 
press’ circulation,” said the Guardian, “is 
something which thoughtful Frenchmen 
are not prepared to shrug off.” Fact is 
that, although Fleet Street may exagger- 
ate popular emotions, it has a good nose 
for what they are. No one could doubt 
that ordinary Englishmen nodded in agree- 
ment when the Daily Herald, in a mo- 
ment of candor, stated: “Between | De 
Gaulle and Adenauer] there is a common 
bond: a determination to cut down Brit- 
ain’s influence on the Continent . . .” 

Worth More Worry. So far, the British 
government has made no effort to counter 
the anti-French and anti-German shrill- 
ness in Fleet Street. Said one British offi- 
cial: “The only effect of the popular press 
that we are worried about is the effect it 
has through requotation abroad.” In a 
week when Moscow's /zvestia could draw 
on Fleet Street for propaganda material, 
these effects were perhaps worth more wor- 
ry than British statesmen and publishers 
had yet given them. 





Inherited Deal 


Last spring, when Publisher Samuel 
I. Newhouse went shopping for an anni- 
versary gift for his wife Mitzi (Time, 
April 6), he got more than he was looking 
for. In paying $5,000,000 for majority 
control of Condé Nast Publications Inc. 
(Vogue, House & Garden, Glamour and 
Bride’s Magazine), Newhouse caught 
Condé Nast in the midst of negotiations 
to buy the U.S. publishing house. of 
Street & Smith. Last week Sam Newhouse, 
no man to duck opportunity, closed the 
inherited deal. 

For a reported $4,000,000 plus an 
option for Street & Smith’s owners on 
some 10% of Condé Nast’s stock, Sam 
Newhouse assumed proprietorship of one 
of the oldest periodical publishers in the 
U.S. Established in 1855, Street & Smith 
prospered with an array of derring-do 
pulps from such prolific potboilers as 
Horatio Alger Jr., Ned Buntline, Josh 
Billings and Bill Nye, bought the early 
works of Booth Tarkington, Rupert 
Hughes, Fannie Hurst and many others. 
Street & Smith writers added many a 
resonant name to the ranks of folk heroes: 
Frank Merriwell, Nick Carter, Buffalo 
Bill. But with time, the derring-do pulps 
gave way to dreary ones: Detective Story, 
Love Story Magazine and comic books. In 
1949 Street & Smith dropped pulps alto- 
gether and turned slick. 

For his $4,000,000 Sam Newhouse gets 
two fashion magazines—Charm and 
Mademoiselle—and_ Living for Young 
Homemakers, with a combined circulation 
of 1,826,360, plus Astounding Science 
Fiction, Air Progress, Hobbies for Young 
Men, Baseball Annual and _ Football 
Annual. Newhouse plans to blend Street 
& Smith’s Charm (circ. 635,706) with 
Condé Nast’s Glamour (circ. 671,441), 
will otherwise keep the firm intact as a 
subsidiary of Condé Nast. Street & Smith 


amen 






Walter Daran 
PuBLISHER NEWHOUSE 
Losses can be corrected. 
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lost better than $200,000 last year, but 
this is a condition that Sam Newhouse 
whose 14 newspapers and seven radio and 
TV stations comprise a productive $175 
million chain, intends to correct. 


Quiet Deal | 


In full-page newspaper ads last week 
another publisher clamorously announced 
a deal quietly swung four months ago. 
The buyer: the Hearst Corp., still (with 
14 dailies) one of the largest U.S. news- 
paper empires. The buy: Avon Publica- 
tions Inc., publishers of paperback books. 

The purchase of Avon was one more 
signpost along the new path that the 
Hearst empire has followed since the 
death of William Randolph Hearst in 
1951. In constructing his corporate cat’s 
cradle, Hearst paid so little attention to 
the ledger that in 1940 an 
wading through Hearst’s 94 separate cor- 
porations, discovered outstanding debts 
of $126 million. What Hearst was after 
power and journalistic 
influence. His successors, a 13-man board 
of trustees headed by hard-eyed Richard 
E. Berlin, 65, a onetime Hearst ad sales- 
man, prefer, where possible, to take a 
profit and let the influence go. 

With cold ledger logic. Boss Berlin has 
dumped unprofitable properties, e.g., the 
Chicago American in 1956, the Interna- 
tional News Service in 1958, and forced 


economist 


Was possessions 


idle properties to produce, e.g., by logging 
Hearst's 67,000-acre northern California 
sanctuary, Wyntoon, for an estimated 
$2,000,000 annual return. Berlin has also 
invested in new properties whenever the 
risk Hearst's 
magazines, one of the relatively few con- 

sistent moneymakers in the empire, has 

grown by the addition of Sports Afield 

(1953) and Popular Mechanics (1958). 

With Avon (117 new titles last year), | 
Businessman Berlin picked up a growing | 
firm in a growing field. 





looked good. stable of 13 





BUSINESSMAN BERLIN 
Profits are preferable. 
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“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” Spendable any- 
where, good until used, prompt refund if 
lost or stolen. Buy them at your BANK, 
at Railway Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges, only a penny a dollar. 


AMERICAN 
TRAVELERS 


| NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


\\ 


SAYS: 

ANNA MARIA ALBERGHETTI 
lovely star of motion pictures, 
TV, and night clubs. 


This mark identifies the 
world’s most honored cheque 


EXPRESS 
CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


FIELO WAREH ‘ ° v A ’ AL BAN 


LUXURY SHIPS TO 


REIGN REMITTAN + FOREIGN FREIGHT 


RWARDING 








SOUTH AMERICA 


ss BRASIL and ss ARGENTINA. . . Fast, all first class, air conditioned 


Attention, Mr. Business Man: Deliver your- 
self to your destination refreshed, brows 
uncreased, ready to cope with business. 


Go at least one way by the sleck, fast, new 
ss Argentina or ss Brasil. Rio is only 5 busi- 
ness days away, Buenos Aires only 10. 
You can work en route, if you must, but 
you'll probably yield to smooth seas, out- 
door pools, noble food and get the unwind- 
ing you need. 

SS BRASIL . . . from New York Oct. 2, 
Nov. 6, Dec, 9*, Jan. 15, Feb. 19. 


SS ARGENTINA .. . from New York 
Oct. 23, Nov. 27, Dec. 31°*, Feb. 5. 

Ports of call: New York, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos (Sdo Paulo), 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires. 





‘Stops also at Martinique and San Juan, 
**Stops also at San Juan. 


For rates and brochure see your Travel Agent 


MOORE-McGORMACK 


Two Broadway C7204 New York 4,N.Y. 
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EPSTEIN SCULPTING SOMERSET MAUGHAM art. 


Volcanic Knight 


Sculptor Jacob Epstein, who died last 
week, was years ago into the 
brawling, colorful, self-contained world of 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side. His Polish 
immigrant parents prospered and moved 
uptown, but young Epstein, by choice 
swam with the rats in the East River, 
peered wistfully under the swinging doors 
of Bowery saloons, grew up belligerent 
and ravenous for experience. He wanted a 
life with size and shape, and that was 
what he forged for himself. 

Epstein studied at Manhattan's Art 
Students League, made a little money as 
an illustrator. In his early 20s he invaded 
Paris, became a close f nd of Sculptor 
Constantin Brancusi. Together they “dis- 
covered” and fell under the spell of Afri- 
can carving. Later, Epstein staked out ele- 
gant old London as his chosen battleground, 
began alternately shocking and dazzling 
the British with hugely energetic, part 
sentimental and part brutal monuments. 
Epstein’s bull-bold, pink alabaster Adam 
made strong men blush, girls giggle, and 
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A than that of the Olmec Ir 
coast of Mexico even before the tin 
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from the Olmec ¢ it their 
almost totally 
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they will move on to Berlin's 
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no more compelling mystery 
who ruled the Gulf 
of Christ. 
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ent culture 


last week sat two 
The large 
apparently 
Los Angeles’ 
eeling dealer in antiquities. Mayer ins 


life-size, in clay. 


they are 


where André Malraux 
“Olméaqu 
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and in December to London’s Tate Gallery 





dowagers howl for blood. “I saw 
my subject,” Epstein rumblingly 
explained, “as the fount of all 
mankind.” His contorted female 
nude, Rima, was unveiled by 
stanley Baldwin in 1925. As he 
pulled the cord, the Prime Min- 
ister was heard to exclaim, ‘‘My 
God!” 

Maddened Elephant. We 
med limerick of the period: 
There’s a wonderful 

called Stein— 
re’s Gert and 


and there’s Ein. 
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Ge bunk, 
Ep’s statues are punk, 


understand 


s poe ms are 





And no one can 


Ein, 


Epstein reacted to criticism 
like a maddened elephant but 
let the struggle affect his 
The man in the street,” he 
thrusting out his low- 
er lip like a rain spout, “is a fool. And I 
care not a whit for his opinions.” Asked 
his opinion of other sculptors, the big man 
in the long-billed baseball cap would per- 
little j smile 
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Critics and collectors often agreed with 
Epstein’s self-appraisal, kept him comfort- 
ably supplied with commissions. He proved 


a great sculptor, I 


himself the greatest portraitist of modern 
sculpture, immortalized hosts of the great 
(including the frozenly quizzical Somerset 
Maugham and the electric-haired “Ein” ) 
with dashing busts that almost seemed to 
breathe. “What could be more interesting,” 
he demanded, “than a human face?” Ep- 
stein’s female portraits were often busts in 
undress; he proved that breasts also can 
show personality. 

Almost Old-Fashioned. As his primitiv- 
ist monuments faded to grimy familiarity 
Epstein found himself an accepted eccen- 
tric. Acceptance slowly turned to deep re- 
spect, and in 1954 the old volcano became 
“Sir Jacob.” A new generation of sculptors 
was shocking the public in its turn, with 





carvings full of holes, welded metal to- 
tems, and assemblies from the junk yard. 
Epstein by contrast came to seem imbued 
with Semitic melancholy, soft-edged and 
almost old-fashioned. 

But Sir Jacob kept spewing out sculp- 
tures like molten lava, including power 
fully original works that may never da 
at all. Among the best of them his 
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in his adopted London, the 
life-hungry old master 
was struck down by a coronary thrombo- 
sis, At the end. among other things, he 
was working on a head of Princess Mar- 
garet. His battles had been won and great 
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work done. 
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The sculptures have already caused great the presence of two distinct physical types side by side 
umong others throughout Olmec art: one lean and aquiline, the other 

ant.” Next week Negroid. Meyer's two ambassadors from the lost Olmec 

Kiinste world display both types. They are not gods, apparent- 


alert and still, and perhaps forever strange. 
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FIGURES OF BAKED CLAY 
found in Mexico’s Gulf coast region, date 


back to mysterious Olmec Indian culture. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
For the First Time (Corona; M-G-M) 


presents outsize Tenor Mario (“My voice 
is the greatest in the world”) Lanza as 
an “unpredictable, erratic, self-centered” 
American singer who is chased by an 
overdressed, ‘“‘publicity-loving” interna- 
tional party girl (Zsa Zsa Gabor). The 
casting is pluperfect, but most of the 
picture is a pretentious bore. The pre- 
recorded songs seem unable to locate 
Lanza's lips, and some of the arias might 
even have been scraped off old Lanza 
sound tracks. The only new number, a 
“Jamaican rock 'n’ roll” item called Pine- 
apple Pickers, summons little of the old 
Mario magic and all of the old manner- 
isms: aggressive smile, athletic nostrils, 
orbiting eyeballs and quivering poundage. 
The tenuous plot has the out-of-sorts 
singer brought to his senses by a pretty 
Viennese Fraulein, nicely played by Ger- 
man Actress Johanna von Koczian, in her 
American screen debut. She is the only 
woman on the Continent whom Mario 
can trust to love him for love alone. 
Reason: she is stone deaf. That is, until 
she has that operation, “dangerously close 
to the brain.” If, like Johanna, movie- 
goers could keep their ears closed and 
their eyes open, they might enjoy Salz- 
burg, Rome, Capri and Anacapri in fetch- 
ing color. And by letting Zsa Zsa be Zsa 
Zsa, Director Rudi (Dodsworth) Maté 
has managed to extract a jigger of humor 
from a magnum of slush. When Mario 
protests the presence of reporters at what 
was to be an intimate little party, Zsa 
Zsa says: “But dahr-link, deese are my 
most intimate friends—United Press, 
Associated Press, and Meester Reuter!” 


The Devil's Disciple (Hecht-Hill-Lan- 
caster & Brynaprod; United Artists}. Its 
carpingest critic said of this 1897 comedy: 
“It will assuredly lose its gloss with the 
lapse of time, and leave itself exposed as 
the threadbare popular melodrama it 
technically is."’ The critic also happened 
to be the play’s author, George Bernard 
Shaw. Rashly ignoring the warning of a 
wise old showman, Hollywood has at- 
tempted to put new life into the languid 
old yarn about shenanigans in Revolu- 
tionary War days. The British side (Sir 
Laurence Olivier) comes off better than 
the Colonials (Kirk Douglas and Burt 
Lancaster). 

As Dick Dudgeon, the imposturing 
knave of the title, Actor Douglas gnashes 
his teeth—as well as the arch dialogue— 
and looks less like the male Candida that 
Shaw intended than like a Sportin’ Life 
in tights. Actor Lancaster, as the local 
parson, glooms away Shaw’s most ro- 
mantic scenes as if he were lost on a 
Bronté moor. In a climactic scene of 
comic derring-do, ex-Acrobat Lancaster 
makes heroic hash of a colonial court- 
house and all the Redcoats in it. Otherwise 
he is as stiff and starchy as the clerical 
collar he eventually gives up. 

G.B.S. made British General 
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J. McKeown 
OLIVIER AS BURGOYNE 
Strut, smirk and sneer. 


Burgoyne an Act IIl-only character, but 
the moviemakers have wisely fattened up 
the part to the measure of Sir Laurence 
Olivier. As fox-sly “Gentleman Johnny,” 
Olivier struts, smirks, sneers and, from 
under a preposterously foppish plume 
spouts the withering witticisms that kept 
the original play stylish even while it was 
out of balance. Sample: “Martyrdom, sir, 
is the only way in which a man can be- 
come famous without ability.” And when 
Douglas pleads for death by firing squad 
rather than by hanging, Burgoyne asks: 
“Have you any idea of the average marks- 
manship of the Army of His Majesty King 
George III?” But Devil remains thread- 
bare and lacks, as Shaw also noted, “a 
single even passably novel incident.” 


The Possessors (Filmsonor Intermon- 
dia; Lopert) are all members of one big 
unhappy family who made their first ap- 
pearance in Maurice Druon's Les Grandes 
Familles, a 1948 Prix Goncourt novel 
based on some of the Two Hundred 
Families that presumably ruled France 
between the two World Wars. 

In this glossy French import, the 
gloomy patriarch of the dynasty (banks, 
refineries, mines, newspapers) is white- 
thatched Jean Gabin, a cold-eyed, cunning 
old autocrat. When men or industries 
get out of line, Papa Jean straightens 
everything out with a deft and ruthless 
hand. He arranges a wedding between an 
innocent man and his own ward when 
she gets pregnant by a Gabin employee. 
He bribes a high government official on 
behalf of a military relative. With high- 
handed dispatch, he breaks up an affair 
between his luxury-loving cousin and a 
fifth-rate actress. Only when he gambles 
with his own son’s life and loses, does so 








much as a shadow of remorse flicker 
across his cynical, craggy old face. And 
does the villain finally get his comeup- 
pance? Not really. Presumably he goes 
on making bigger deals by day even if, in 
the wake of his son's suicide, he does 
not sleep well by night. 

Though the director has caught some 
visual excitement in Paris, his camera is 
mostly cold and apathetic. But the pic- 
ture is blessed with urbane Gallic polish, 
some satiric set pieces, and another en- 
gaging performance by Actor Gabin, who 
at 55 is still the No. 1 male box-office 
draw of French films. 


It Started with a Kiss (M-G-M). “Any 
marriage is wrong when you take the 
sex out of it,” complains newlywed Air 
Force Sergeant Glenn Ford, who has just 
arrived from two sexless years in Iceland. 
“Do you think you're smarter than 
Freud?” he asks Showgirl Debbie Reyn- 
olds, who thinks she is—almost. In the 
first days of their marriage she gets the 
notion in her orange-rinsed head that 
sex clouds her judgment. “The trouble 
with us is the only thing we have in 
common is this physical attraction,” she 
explains. In order to assure herself that 
her bridegroom is not slouching around 
her boudoir “for the wrong reason,” Deb- 
bie decrees that there will be no bedding- 
down together for one month. The 
spurned husband takes three cold showers 
a day, and the newlyweds fill the frus- 
trated hours with a colorful junket about 
Spain, where much of the picture was 
shot. As a studio pressagent describes it: 
“Tt’s a drawing-room comedy, mostly out- 
doors.” Or, as the teen-agers say, mostly 
out to lunch. 


The Man Upstairs (A.C.T.; Kingsley- 
Union) is a demented scientist (Richard 
Attenborough) who got that way after a 
miscalculation in the lab resulted in the 
death of a fellow researcher. He is holed 
up on the top floor of a sleazy London 
rooming house, armed with a gun, taunted 
by twisted dreams, “cold as a frog, and 
icy as charity.” The problem—how to get 
him down without harm to anyone, ‘in- 
cluding himself—has been tackled in films 
before, notably in Fourteen Hours, but 
under the brisk directorial hand of Don 
Chaffey, this modest little British import 
seems as fresh as it is familiar. 

Though the other lodgers have too 
much to say and too little to do, each of 
them is carved with cameo clarity: the 
“black-coated, sandwiches-for-lunch, nine- 
to-five-thirty” clerk who calls the cops; 
an Angry Young Artist; an addlepated 
old crone; the brandy-soaked landlady. 

It is around the sympathetic roomers’ 
conflict with strong-armed  officialdom 
that the tension swirls and the picture 
makes its points: 1) every man is his 
brother's keeper; and 2) the law can be 
depended on for bureaucratic bungling. 
The camera pokes up and down stair 
wells and into everybody's private quar- 
ters like an inquisitive onlooker, and as in 
High Noon, the action it catches spans 
the same time length as the movie itself, 
a chilling 88 minutes. 
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THE CREW - THE PASSENGERS + THE AIRLINE OPERATORS 


FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW, CONVAIR’S 880 JET-LINER... 


Convair’s 880 Jet-Liners, powered by General Electric CJ-805 engines, incorporate advanced design and 
engineering features that are as much as five years ahead of any commercial transport now in production. 
A “pilot’s plane,” a delight to ride in, the 880 also meets the most exacting economic and operational require- 
ments of airline operators. From everyone’s point of view, the 880 Jet-Liner, built by Convair, a Division of 
General Dynamics Corporation, will bring you jet travel that is years ahead for years to come! 





‘ GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 
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Getting Closer 


“It sounds like a lightning bolt is going 
off in the next room,” says one worker. 
The building shakes, but researchers at 
Washington’s Naval Research Laboratory 
hardly look up. They know it’s only dy- 
namic Alan Kolb, 30, at work on his ther- 
monuclear experiment. 

Last week in Upsala, Sweden, Kolb re- 
ported his preliminary results to an inter- 
national conference of physicists. The data 
indicated that his project has made a sig- 
nificant advance toward the achievement 
of the first controlled fusion reaction, an 
objective that could give the human race 
a source of energy that would last for mil- 
lions of years: one small bucket of water 
holds enough heavy hydrogen to make 
fuel equivalent to 300 gallons of gasoline. 

Water for Fuel. The first step toward 
creating a controlled fusion reaction is to 
heat up deuterium gas until the nucleus 
(one proton and one neutron) of each 
atom is separated from the electron that 
ordinarily orbits around it (deuterium is 
the hydrogen isotope in heavy water 
DO). If the particles are made hot 
enough, the deuterium nuclei will collide 
with ample force to “fuse” together, 
forming helium 3 and giving off a neutron. 
When that happens, part of their mass is 
converted into energy—the energy of the 
hydrogen bomb, the stars and the sun. 

The temperature required for a sus 
tained reaction is, at a minimum, 50 mil- 
lion degrees. No conventional container 
could withstand such a temperature, so 
physicists surround the “plasma” of deu- 
terium with a magnetic field whose lines 
of force are powerful enough to hold it. 
Then an enormous bolt of electricity is 
shot into the system to make the plasma 
particles move rapidly, thereby supplying 
the necessary heat. 








Fusion MAN Kois 
Looking for a match. 
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MAGNETIC MIRROR FUSION 
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4,000,000 amperes of electricity 
in coils create magnetic shock 
in tube. 


Trouble is that when the big bolt strikes, 
the plasma writhes and twists, often 
breaks out of the magnetic field and dissi- 
pates its heat into the walls of whatever 
sort of outer container is being used. 

Neutron Shower. In Kolb’s experiment, 
the deuterium plasma is held in a quartz 
tube about a foot long. At each end the 
magnetic field is given added strength to 
form a magnetic “mirror,”’ which reflects 
back the charged particles as they try to 
escape, thus sealing the gas in a magnetic 
bottle. A bank of 99 condensers, kept in 
the basement since condensers sometimes 
blow up, sends a jolt of 4,000,000 amperes 
thundering through the coil, heating the 
gas up to around 20 million degrees, Dr. 
Kolb reported that his machine had con- 
fined plasma and kept it stable at this tem- 
perature for twelve microseconds. During 
this period, bursts of neutrons poured out 
of the device. “This agrees with theoreti- 
cal calculations for a fusion reaction,’ said 
Kolb cautiously. 

Neither Kolb nor anyone else is claim- 
ing that a fusion reaction was definitely 
achieved. The British, who thought they 
had achieved it with their Zeta a year ago 
later admitted that the neutrons produced 
came not from fusion but from unin- 
tended collisions of high-energy particles. 
Furthermore, it would take far higher 
temperatures before the deuterium fusion 
would produce more energy than it ab- 
sorbed. Explained NRL Research Director 
Robert M. Page: “We have to go farther 
to get a true fusion reaction and farther 
still to prove it.” Sustaining a fusion reac- 
tion, he explained, is like lighting a piece 
of paper with a match. First the paper 
turns brown, then it smokes, then it bursts 
into flame. “We think we have reached 
the stage where the deuterium is beginning 
to show a little brown.” What Kolb and 
the Naval Research Laboratory need now 
is a bank of condensers ten times as pow- 
erful, i.¢., a bigger match, 


Bird Scotcher 


They blasted the trees with birdshot. 
They used firehoses, thumped on dishpans 
and shot skyrockets. They tried a sound 
truck blaring terrifying shrieks. They 
rolled in big searchlights and dazzled the 
air. But in suburban Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
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and superheated to 20,000,000 degrees 
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there was no getting rid of the starlings. 
By the thousands, the birds went on 
chattering loud enough to shout down 
whole neighborhoods of people, fouling 
the pavement below the shade trees. 

Then last week a stranger came to 
town, Otto D. Standke by name, 5 ft. 
7 in. tall, 71 years old, with hokum in 
his manner and magic in his bones. Star- 
lings? There’s a way to get rid of them. 
Step a little closer and we'll talk terms. 
Mount Vernon stepped a little closer, 
saw the shimmering words on the stran- 
ger’s golden tie pin. He was, by self- 
proclamation, THE BIRD MAN, 

Ripe for Laughs. In a red plaid sports 
cap and corduroy trousers full of holes, 
the bird man was soon out on Common- 
wealth Avenue collecting crowds in skep- 
tic ranks. In his hands he carried what 
looked like two thin aluminum cricket 
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Birp MAN STANDKE 
Clapping for silence. 
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bats. Around his neck was a lanyard from 
which dangled a long aluminum tube. The 
trees were ripe with starlings; Mount 
Vernon was ripe for a laugh. 

Walking fast, the bird man moved 
through the neighborhood, in and out of 
driveways and over lawns, flapping the 
aluminum cricket bats together, not look- 
ing where he was going, but staring 
piercingly into the trees. The starlings 
stared back. The bird man kept the bats 
banging, every so often used one to 
stroke the tube hanging from his neck. 

For 15 minutes the birds stayed put. 
Then, in silent groups, they began to fly 
away. Along the sidewalks and on the 
lawns, people's mouths fell open, and 
murmurs rippled from group to group. In 
the middle of it all stood the bird man, 
dragging on a Roi-Tan cigar. 

No Return. “Fraud,” cried scientists. 
The bird man works at twilight, and 
that is when starlings go home to roost 
anyway. Also, the starlings were back 
next day. Very interesting, said the bird 
man, but these things take time. And had 
the scientists seen his credentials? In In- 
dianapolis, for instance, where everything 
from klaxon horns to electric cords had 
been used to keep starlings from roosting 
at the U.S. courthouse and post office 
building, the bird man turned up last Jan- 
uary. He spent a few hours on the court- 
house roof, dangling what seemed to be 
a silver rope over the ledges and sills. 
Two days later there were new colonies of 
starlings in the park across the street, 
but not one on the premises of the 
courthouse. What’s more, they have not 
returned. 

The bird man has done it, too, in Des 
Moines, Wichita, Louisville, and his home 
town, Great Bend, Kans. His fees are 
staggered to protect the customer: the In- 
dianapolis job was worth $2,500—half is 
paid, and half is still to come if the birds 
do not return. The Mount Vernon con- 
tract calls for $4,000 in three installments. 

Otto” Standke craftily dismisses his 
cricket bats and similar flasheries, says 
they have no meaning; the real secret is 
contained in a doubly locked metal box, 
which he opens in the presence of no man. 
He is probably telling the truth, for the 
best guess entomologists have made about 
his methods is that he knows just how 
much poison a starling can take without 
dying, sprinkles it around while diverting 
onlookers’ attention with his noisy toys. 
Starlings would not want to go back for 
more. Perhaps the aluminum tube around 
his neck is just a long salt shaker full 
of poisonous bird seed. 

Standke denies that he uses poison in 
his starling system, but admits he uses it 
on pigeons. Whether his secret is more 
closely related to biochemistry or to 
mumbo-jumbo, the bird man is in in- 
teresting company: the sixth labor of 
Hercules was to rid the Arcadian city of 
Stymphalus of its rasping birds. “When 
Hercules was at a loss how to drive the 
birds away,” writes Apollodorus, “Athena 
gave him brazen castanets . . . By clash- 
ing these, he scared the birds. They could 
not abide the sound.” 
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MEDICINE 





Jungle Physician 

Thomas Anthony Dooley III, 32, was 
doing what he liked best. Born to afflu- 
ence in St. Louis, he had become a Navy 
medic, been caught up in the soul-searing 
1954 evacuation of anti-Communist refu- 
gees from North Viet Nam, returned to 
Asia to set up hospitals in the remotest 
parts of Red-threatened northern Laos. 
There, three months ago, “Dr. Tom” was 
trudging along a snag-strewn jungle trail 
from his hospital at Muong Sing, only five 
miles from the Chinese border, to make a 
“house call” when he fell and bumped his 
right chest. It felt like nothing worse than 





Art Shoy 
Dr. THomas Dootey 


Wretchedness was the spur. 


a bruise. It was, but it had an unpredict- 
able result. Later, when Dr. Dooley felt 
pain and a growing lump in his chest, he 
neglected it. 

A roving surgeon flew in, and at Dr. 
Dooley’s request removed what he could 
of the lump, sent it to the laboratory for 
testing. Last week Dr. Dooley was back in 
the U.S. on the strength of the lab report: 
sarcoma—a fast-spreading cancer, often 
quickly fatal. 

Typewriter Therapy. In the five years 
since Dienbienphu’s tall, high-strung Tom 
Dooley gained international prominence. 
He was so appalled by the wretchedness of 
the 610,000 refugees who passed through 
his camp that a physician friend advised 
him to act out his hostilities on a type- 
writer. The result was Deliver Us from 
Evil, a 1955 bestseller. 

Out of the Navy, Dr. Dooley persuaded 
the International Rescue Committee to set 
up Medico (Medical International Coop- 
eration) to sponsor hospitals in remote, 
underdoctored areas. Meanwhile, he made 
use of his immense energy, considerable 
Irish charm and silver tongue to get 





equipment and supplies: drug and instru- 
ment manufacturers have donated ma- 
terial, several individual gifts topping 
$100,000. For ready cash, Dr. Dooley 
plowed in his book royalties and the pro- 
ceeds from grueling lecture tours, once 
raised $10,000 (largely in dimes and quar- 
ters) from a single, heartfelt appeal on 
Dave Garroway’s Today program. 

A Chicken for a Baby. Then he went 
back to the jungle. For his first hospital, 
Dr. Dooley picked Nam Tha, a tiny vil- 
lage in north Laos. The royal government 
supplied 44 canoes for the eight-day trip to 
get his 14 tons of equipment to the site. 
“We built a hospital without water or elec- 
tricity,” says Dr. Dooley. “We had 35 
beds, 50 mats, and a daily sick call of 100 
persons.” He insisted that even the poor- 
est patients pay some fee, arguing that 
charity undermines self-respect, usually 
collected a pig as fee for an operation, a 
chicken for delivering a child. 

When Nam Tha was running well with 
native nurses trained in the hospital, Med- 
ico turned it over to the Laos govern- 
ment. Dr. Dooley returned to the U.S. to 
deliver another book (The Edge of To- 
morrow) and more lectures, raise funds for 
a similar pioneering hospital at Muong 
Sing. He had been there close to a year 
when cancer struck. This week, about to 
undergo surgery in St. Louis, Dr. Dooley 
is full of plans to open more hospitals 
in Laos, 


The Healing Lamb 


The doctor, the patients and the treat- 
ment given at the Clinique Générale la 
Prairie, overlooking Switzerland’s Lake 
Geneva near Montreux, are all remark- 
able, The physician is Dr. Paul Niehans, 
47 (though he looks more like 60), who 
declares: “I reject nine out of ten would- 
be patients. I choose persons who repre- 
sent a certain value to the world by their 
individual prominence.” Among the cho- 
sen have been the late Pope Pius XII and 
the Imam of Yemen (treated in Rome), 
the late King Ibn Saud, Painter Georges 
Braque, Somerset Maugham, Gloria Swan- 
son, the King of Morocco. Most of them 
received Dr. Niehans’ rejuvenation treat- 
ment—one or more injections of cells 
from an unborn lamb. 

Whether this constitutes medical magic 
by a man ahead of his time or dangerous 
charlatanry is hotly debated. But that it 
has won fame and fortune for Dr. Nie- 
hans there is no doubt. Born in Bern, son 
of a professor of orthodox medicine, Nie- 
hans studied for the Protestant ministry 
before turning to medicine. He practiced 
conventional surgery and endocrinology 
until the late 1920s. Then he got inter- 
ested in transplanting organs from ani- 
mals to humans. (By no coincidence, this 
was at the height of the late Serge Voro- 
noff’s vogue as a transplanter of monkey 
testicles.) In 1931 Dr. Niehans had a 
woman patient whom he rated too ill for 
a gland transplant. He gave her instead 
an injection of cells from the ground-up 
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Give your executives the status they deserve 
...an Italic-Styled office by GF Studios 


Consider for a moment a man of exceptional ability 
—a man who has worked his way to the top. Naturally 
he deserves an environment that reflects his own 
achievement. But how does he find an office that is 
personally his—that is right in every detail —that 
shows imagination and flair, subtly, and with 
flawless taste ? 

We sincerely believe you'll find all that in Italic 
Styling from GF Studios. It’s a new concept in execu- 


tive environment that provides everything you need: 


Hale Styling “é 
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skillful planning, a superb new design in executive 
furniture, decorating with exclusive custom-made 
accessories. GF Studios does the whole job and tailors 
it to the precise character of your business — and 
to the personality and taste of the executive involved. 

To learn more about Italic Styling, call your GF 
dealer or branch, or write for your full-color Italic 
Styling brochure. GF Studios, Inc., Dept. T-22, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. Division of The General Fire- 


proofing Company. 


by GF STUDIOS, INC. 
A pivision of THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
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For kings, artists and Pope. 


parathyroids of a newborn lamb. Last 
week, a sprightly 75, she wrote Dr. Nie- 
hans from Bern to say that she “never 
felt better.” 

Fresh v. Powdered. Dr. Niehans ex- 
perimented (often on himself) with cell 
extracts from various organs and glands 
of several young animals, eventually hit 
on the unborn lamb (from a ewe slaugh- 
tered just before it is due to deliver) as 
the best source for most purposes. To 
ensure a steady supply of fresh, uncon- 
taminated material, he has a veterinarian 
choose the animals and supervise slaugh- 
tering. Of his $120 minimum fee for a 
single injection, most goes for the raw 
material, he says, leaving him $30. For 
aged or debilitated patients, and for doc- 
tors elsewhere who want to use the meth- 
od, Rhein-Chemie in Heidelberg packages 
dried cells (average cost: $5-$10 a vial). 
“It's like the difference between fresh 
milk and powdered milk,”’ explains Dr, 
Niehans. 

It matters little what a patient is suffer- 
ing from. Dr. Niehans claims cures of 
dwarfism in children, underdeveloped gen- 
itals or breasts, obesity, mongolism, some 
forms of mental retardation, absence of 
menstruation, homosexuality, habitual 
abortion, low (but not high) blood pres- 
sure, cirrhosis of the liver, reduced sexual 
desire, impotence, arteriosclerosis, and 
some forms of heart disease, Diagnosis 
and treatment are decided on the basis 
of a still controversial urinalysis, in which 
the proportions of certain “ferments” are 
supposed to show which glands or organs 
are out of whack. 

Dr. Niehans bars the use of cellular 
injections in patients with infections. 
Furthermore, he insists, patients get no 
X rays, diathermy, vaccinations, liquor 
or tobacco. He makes no claim to have 
cured cancer, but insists that among the 
thousands of patients to whom he per- 
sonally has given 20,000 injections, none 
have later developed cancer. 
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Papal Gratitude. Though he has pub- 
lished books outlining his theories and 
claims of benefit to patients, he offers no 
precise statistics such as most medical 
men demand as proof that a treatment 
works. Although technically in good 
standing in organized Swiss medicine, he 
is viewed with suspicion by most Swiss 
physicians. His greatest following is in 
Germany, where a connection with the 
University of Tiibingen enables him to 
use the coveted title “professor.” 

More controversial even than his meth- 
od is the part Dr. Niehans played in 
Pius XII’s 1954 illness. His admirers say 
that his treatment saved the Pope. De- 
tractors argue that he wrongly diagnosed 
the illness (diaphragmatic hernia) as can- 
cer, and was hustled out of the papal 
presence. What is certain is that as a re- 
ward for whatever he did, Dr. Niehans 
displays an autographed photograph on 
which the Pope wrote, in German, high 
praise of the cellular specialist. And in 
1955 the Pope named him to the Pontifi- 
cal Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Niehans modestly denies that he 
has ever treated (as often reported) the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor, or his near 
neighbor, the aging (70) Charlie Chaplin. 
Nor, he says, has he personally treated 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer or Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, but both have had Nie- 
hans’ cellular injections from other phy- 
sicians. In the isolation of his palatial 
home, Dr. Niehans admits that besides 
the criterion of “individual prominence,” 
he chooses patients who are “most likely 
to give good response to treatment.” This 
selection may go far to explain why so 
many are satisfied. 

Dr. Niehans asks no fee from ruling 
princes. But here there is another and 
more tangible “response to treatment.” 
In his mansion is a priceless silk carpet, 
30 ft. square, the gift of an Oriental po- 
tentate. The Imam of Yemen gave him a 
ritual sword in a jewel-studded gold scab- 
bard. In the immense living room are 
several old masters, including a Van Dyck 
and a Diirer. Most of Dr. Niehans’ col- 
leagues are still unconvinced, but his pa- 
tients appear to be grateful. 


° e 
Vaccine Protection 

With polio on the rise and proportion- 
ately more paralytic cases in 1959 than in 
any year since vaccinations became gener- 
al, the National Foundation determined to 
nail down the vaccine’s effectiveness. Last 
week it announced the encouraging results 
of a check on the year's first 624 cases in 
which detailed vaccination histories were 
available. Of the 4.9 million children under 
five (the most susceptible age group) who 
had received no Salk shots, 298 got para- 
lytic polio, for a rate of 6 per 100,000. Of 
the 10.4 million who had had three or 
more shots, only 52 got paralytic polio, 
for a rate of .5 per 100,000 cases. The ratio 
was almost identical in the next most vul- 
nerable group, aged 5 to 19: of 6.1 million 
unvaccinated, 185 got paralytic polio, for 
a rate of 3 per 100,000; the rate was only 
+25 per 100,000 for the 89 cases among 
the 36.2 million youngsters who had taken 
the full Salk course. 


SHOW 
BUSINESS 


BOX OFFICE 
For the Books 


@ U.S. movie attendance for the last week 
of July topped all records, as 82,300,000 
people went to the flicks to cool off. A 
second record from the computers of Hol- 
lywood’s Pollster Albert Sindlinger: 52,- 
100,000 of the moviegoers were found at 
drive-ins, largest outdoor attendance ever. 
@ Manhattan’s Radio City Music Hall, 
riding the crest of the boom, reported its 
own record, a two-week nonholiday gross 
of $404,056, for Alfred Hitchcock’s North 
by Northwest, well over the total of 
runner-up High Society. Additional Mu- 
sic Hall intelligence: Northwest’s star, 
Cary Grant, is the Music Hall’s male 
favorite; he has appeared there in 23 pic- 
tures that ran for a total of 75 weeks. 
Closest male competitor: Fred Astaire, 
with 14 pictures, 48 weeks. 


CINEMA ABROAD 


Indispensable Queen 

Hollywood would not look twice at 
India’s Lata Mangeshkar. Tin-Pan Alley 
might cover its ears. But last week plain 
little Lata, her hair braided in a pigtail, 
drove to one of Bombay's biggest movie 
studios, was ushered up to a mike, and the 
sweet, childish voice that struggles to rise 
above the accompaniment was nursed 
through its 6,cooth recording. For 16 
years, barefoot Lata has been putting on 
sound tracks the songs that Indian ac- 
tresses fake when they appear on the 
screen. Now, at 29, she is the undisputed 
and indispensable queen of India’s “play- 
back singers,” with an output of 30 songs 
per week and more recordings to her name 
than any other singer in the world. 





Marilyn Silverstone 
PLAYBACK SINGER MANGESHKAR 
For baritones, monotones & Tammytone. 
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Twelve Kinds of Syrup. The fact that 
Lata does not appear on the screen never 
bothers her fans. Nor does it trouble them 
that the studio mixers, who build up her 
voice electronically to help it ride over the 
orchestra, rarely manage to synchronize 
her song with the “singer” on the screen. 
The offbeat result helps the audience iden- 
tify Lata. And in Indian movies (TIE, 
Jan. 5)—three-hour, syrupy soap operas 
relieved by interludes of pop music—the 
audience likes to know who is actually 
carrying the tune. With Lata the movie- 
goers can hear their favorites in any one 
of twelve Indian dialects, and her popu- 
larity is such that she never changes her 
soft tone or lilting style to fit the char- 
acter on the screen. The effect is as if 
Doris Day did the singing for Baritone 
Tallulah Bankhead, Monotone Marilyn 
Monroe and Tammytone Debbie Reynolds 
in the same movie. 

Lata learned her trade long before she 
ever saw a movie. She roamed India with 
her actor father, joined his touring com- 
pany at the age of seven, was singing Indi- 
an classical music in public at eight, was 
barely 13 when she landed her first play- 
back job. For a while, producers managed 
to keep her ignorant of her growing popu- 
larity. “They were afraid I would ask for 
more money,” she explains. Eventually 
Lata caught on. By 1949 her movies were 
all over the country, and her songs were 
played everywhere, including remote rural 
areas where villagers clustered around 
wind-up gramophones listening to Lata 
until all that could be heard from the rec- 
ords was an eerie scratch. 

Two Kinds of Cars. Today Lata’s 
seven-day-a-week schedule earns her about 
175,000 rupees a year ($37,000), a fabu- 
lous income for an Indian working woman. 
She could probably make more, but she 
handles her own finances, a foredoomed 
undertaking considering the uncertain eco- 
nomics of the Indian cinema. Rubber pay- 
checks pile up, and she is never quite sure 
who owes her what. “It is embarrassing to 
ask for money,” she says. Even so, she 
makes enough to maintain a Bombay 
apartment and a summer home in the 
hills. She has a Chrysler, a Chevrolet, five 
long-haired Pomeranians, and a constant 
army of beggars on her doorstep. 


THEATER ABROAD 
The Storm Inside 


One thing was sure from the moment 
the curtain rose: this King Lear was not 
the lean, commanding character of Shake- 
spearean tradition. Brought to the stage 
of Britain’s Stratford Memorial Theater 
by Cinemactor Charles (Mutiny on the 
Bounty) Laughton last week, King Lear 
was an eye-rolling; tongue-lolling, hand- 
scrabbling, dirty old man. Above a billow- 
ing green gown that looked like a col- 
lapsed circus tent (but still could not 
hide the hefty Laughton paunch), the 
famed suet-pudding face was almost ob- 
scured by a wild halo of home-grown 
white whiskers and an unkempt shoulder- 
length mane of home-grown white hair. 
For the Bard’s buffs, the sight and sound 
of Lear as a whimpering, elderly brat, 
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Keystone 


LAUGHTON AS KING LEAR 
For buffs of the Bard, a bit of a shock. 


a Captain Bligh without backbone, was 
something of a shock. 

The shock soon gave way to pleased 
surprise. As the performance unfolded, 
Laughton’s Lear never forgot that his 
was a family tragedy; even the first-act 
simpering made sense, for it showed a 
fool-father truly stupid enough to be 
gulled by his ugly daughters, Regan and 
Goneril. Then, as the king wandered mad 
through the storm, deserted by his daugh- 
ters, the performance departed the norm 
again. Laughton’s king was strangely calm 
and compelling. Rarely was he moved to 
the familiar, passion-torn shrieks of other 
Lears. His fantastic monologues with him- 
self sounded almost conversational: “Let 
the great Gods, that keep this dreadful 
pother o’er our heads, find out their ene- 
miés now. Tremble, thou wretch... .” 

Later in the Laughton version, Lear’s 
return to reason was a slow and convincing 
process. As the madness ebbed, the head 
stopped bobbing, the eyes grew steady, 
the back straightened. Every gesture 
showed a man returning to reality, to 
learning, understanding, forgiveness, until 
he is himself forgiven. 

Even the thundering storm that heralds 
Lear’s madness was muted in Laughton’s 
performance. He played the scene almost 
in silence. The idea came to him, he says, 
during a hurricane-tossed Atlantic cross- 
ing. “Sitting in my cabin, I suddenly 
realized that in a storm you stop noticing 
the noise; as it stays at a high level, 
your hearing threshold falls. I tried out 
the Lear speech and heard it echo sharp 
and clear in my mind. That's the way it 
should be. The storm’s inside Lear.” 

Not all the critics agreed with Laugh- 
ton’s interpretation. The News Chronicle 
found him “not at all unlike a mixture of 
Charles Darwin and Longfellow . . . weak 
and frail and human. . . hardly ever ma- 
jestic, towering or superhuman.” But the 
Times thought “Mr. Laughton’s perform- 
ance a superb essay in stage pathos.” 





Whatever the critics think, Actor 
Laughton is convinced that his is Shake- 
speare’s true Lear. With his wife, Elsa 
Lanchester, he studied the play in a fac- 
simile of the First Folio all last winter, 
finally concluded that the author had 
scored it like music. Voice inflections, 
pitch, rhythms, everything seemed indi- 
cated by what would otherwise be point- 
less punctuation and irrational typog- 
raphy. “Elsa noticed it first, and I think 
she was the first to treat it that way. But 
it works! It works! Shakespeare tells you 
how to say every word.” 


SPECTACLES 
Ars Gratis 


With California's tourist-trapping Dis- 
neyland as a model, showmen have started 
similar amusement parks in a dozen cities 
from Denver to Caracas, Venezuela. The 
wonder is that no one has staked out the 
biggest tourist mecca of them all: New 
York. Last week that sure thing was cov- 
ered as well. Texas Engineer C. (for noth- 
ing) V. (for nothing) Wood, who already 
has five parks abuilding around the U. 
(Time, June 29), announced a $65 mil- 
lion Freedomland that will present two 
centuries of American history along with 
the ice cream and Crackerjack. To be 
located in The Bronx and shaped like the 
U.S., Freedomland will cram the kiddies 
full of “Little Old New York” (1750- 
1850 style), San Francisco at the time of 
the Barbary Coast (with earthquake), 
Florida bayous (with alligators), Missis- 
sippi stern-wheelers, New England whal- 
ers, and a Civil War battle (with neither 
side winning and no one offended). “Cape 
Canaveral” will even boast a man-carry- 
ing space ship. Said Manhattan’s Board 
of Education President Charles Silver in 
splendid non sequitur, as the bulldozers 
prepared to break ground last week: “I 
have a feeling that history teachers all 
over the country will be grateful.” 
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RELIGION 





World Council in Rhodes 


In the high-ceilinged, limestone palace 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
in the Greek city of Rhodes, the policy- 
making Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches gathered last week 
for its tenth annual meeting. On hand 
were 72 delegates from 24 countries, plus 
36 staff members and 73 observers and 
guests. But the center of all attention 
were the delegates of seven Eastern Or- 
thodox member churches and the two ob- 
servers from Russian Orthodoxy—the first 
visitors Moscow had allowed to attend a 
Central Committee meeting. Behind the 
scenes, a major game of diplomatic move 
and countermove is going on over whether 
the Orthodox churches will continue to 
lean closer to Protestantism or to Rome. 

Conversation Needed. The black-robed, 
bearded patriarchs and metropolitans of 
Orthodoxy have always been somewhat 
tentative about their association wjth the 
World Council. They look with suspicion 
on the Protestant passion for missions 
which they see as a potential peril to 
themselves, are wary of the proposed 
merger of the World Council and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. Said Alex- 
andria’s Metropolitan Parthenios of Car- 
thage: “Go slow. I don’t know why I fear 
this, but I fear it.” 

Orthodoxy also tends to look askance 
at Protestant disparity and elasticity in 
matters of faith and order. One paper 
read by Professor Chrysostom Konstanti- 
nidis of Turkey's Halki Theological 
School, was based on the assumption that 
Eastern church traditions are closer to 
original Christianity than Western tradi- 
tions. Yet few Protestants took offense. 
Said Lutheran Professor Hendrikus Ber- 
ghof of The Netherlands: “Our Orthodox 








friends speak very frankly. They say. 
‘You are not the church, and we are the 
church,’ and we applaud. We need a real 
conversation.” 

What makes the council so anxious for 
conversation is concern that Eastern Or- 
thodoxy may yet swing toward Rome. 
Protestants worry that Pope John XXIII 
intended to invite Orthodox, but not Prot- 
estant, delegates to his Ecumenical Coun- 
cil in 1961 (Time, Feb. 9). Last week the 
Catholics took pains to allay the fears— 
at least for the present. At an informal 
conference, Pére Christophe Jean Dumont, 
head of a five-man Catholic contingent 
explained that the Pope's first announce- 
ment had been misinterpreted; none but 
Roman Catholic bishops were ever to have 
been invited. Later, though, Pére Dumont 
tossed out the suggestion that some time 
in the future Orthodox and Roman Cath- 
olic leaders might sit down for a discus- 
sion of theological differences. 

Blossoming Relations. Even so. Prot- 
estant leaders are confident that Ortho- 
doxy is warming up to the World Council. 
And the climate of Rhodes gave hope for 
even better relations. The two Russian 
observers—round-faced, balding Viktor S. 
Alexeev, 33, a layman on the staff of the 
Moscow patriarchate’s foreign affairs de- 
partment, and dark, beaky Archpriest Vi- 
taly M. Borovoy, 43, professor of eccle- 
siastical history at Leningrad Theological 
Academy, had already spent three weeks 
studying the World Council at its head- 
quarters in Geneva, and a delegation of 
W.C.C. leaders will return the visit in 
Moscow next December. Said the World 
Council’s General Secretary Willem Visser 
't’ Hooft: “The Russian Church is at the 
moment in the process of discovering the 
World Council. If all goes well, it will 
mean that our relations will develop with 





Russian Osservers ALEXEEV & Borovoy 
Which way to lean? 
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churches in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Ruma- 
nia and Poland.” 

As the week-long meeting went on, dele- 
gates heard an earful of reports and rec- 
ommendations. Items: 

@ The third General Assembly of the 
World Council will probably be held in 
New Delhi in 1961. Its theme: “Jesus 
Christ, the Light of the World.” 

@ The Department of Church and So- 
ciety issued a 56-page report urging white 
Christians in rich countries to meet the 
challenge of social changes. Their responsi- 
bility is to help colored people in poor 
countries realize their aspirations. 


Going Formal 


’Tis the old time religion, and it’s good 
enough for me. 
-Gospel Hymn 


For more and more U.S. churchgoers, 
that oldtime religion is losing its appeal. 
A trend toward more ritual and formality 
in church is on the rise, and it is now in- 
vading even the Bible Belt. Many a once 
plain Methodist church in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and other Southern states goes in 
for robed minister and choirs, stained- 
glass windows, sermons on theology and 
the life of Jesus rather than hellfire and 
repentance; a few even have acolytes. To 
some Southern Methodists, it is high time 
to make a stand against this creeping for- 
malism. Said the Rev. Pierce Harris of At- 
lanta’s First Methodist Church last week 
“If this keeps up, it will soon be difficult 
to tell Methodists from Episcopalians!” 

Blessed & Peaceful. Pastor Harris, 
who writes a religion column in the Atlan- 
ta Journal, has blown up a storm among 
his readers with the news that, at the re- 
cent Southeastern Methodist Conference, 
the Committee on Hymnology petitioned 
the Methodist General Conference to au- 
thorize a new hymnal that they hope will 
omit such oldtime gospel hymns as What 
a Friend We Have in Jesus and Blessed 
Assurance, Jesus 1s Mine. Musically, said 
the committee, they are difficult to sing; 
theologically they are inadequate. 

Bellwether of the opposition to gospel 
hymns is the Rev. Bliss Wiant, 64, for 
28 years a missionary in China (where 
he was on the faculty of Yenching Uni- 
versity in Peking), and now director of 
music for the Methodist Church. In his 
Nashville ( Tenn.) office last week, he 
stated his case. “We have to combat 
Communism with Christianity, and we 
just can’t do it with gospel hymns. They 
dope us and they dupe us. The gospel 
hymn is a Victorian development—senti- 
mental and good for nothing. Its message 
is that everything is blessed and peaceful. 
That’s not the message of Christ. The 
message of Christ is ‘Are you able to en- 
dure all things as 





I endure them—even 
crucifixion?’ ’’ If hymns must be sung 
Wiant would prefer such Reformation 


hymns as A Mighty Fortress 1s Our God 
and O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 

Up the Ladder. Churchmen bucking 
the new formalism argue that the trend 
is dangerous because it denies one of the 
prime reasons for going to church: the 
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Fred Travis 
Meruopist BLiss WIANT 
What's in a hymn? 


chance for the congregation to participate 
in the service. But to the Rev. Robert 
McKenzie Jr., who tours North Carolina 
as director of Methodist youth work, just 
the opposite is the case. Says he, arguing 
for more formality: “It involves people 
more readily in the service. In most infor- 
mal Protestant services, the minister does 
most of it. Ritual gives all the people a 
chance to participate in prayers and re- 
sponsive readings. But basically, the new 
trend is an economic phenomenon—the 
higher you go in the economic ladder, the 
higher you go in church.” 


The Elephants of Perahera 
One of the biggest religious festivals 
in Ceylon is Esala Perahera, held each 
year for centuries in honor of the tooth 
of Buddha, which is enshrined in Kandy, 








Ceylon. While the densely packed pil- | 


grims from all across the Orient press 
close, torchbearers and musicians swirl 
round a procession of painted elephants. 
Last week's Perahera drew a crowd of 
100,000 Buddhists—and twice it turned 
into a milling nightmare. 

The terror began when one of the 100 


elephants in the procession stepped on | 


some live coals dropped by accident from 
a torch. Trumpeting with pain, the huge 
beast charged its keeper, who daringly 
managed to catch it, chain the injured 
animal to a lamppost. The crowd closed 
in, jeering and taunting. Someone tried 
to shorten its chain, instead freed the 
maddened elephant, which this time 
charged the tormenting crowd, stomping 
with legs like tree trunks, ‘lailing, smash- 
ing. A woman and child fell under its 
feet. The fleeing mob trampled .eleven 
more people to death and injured 316 
before the elephant was brought down by 


police bullets, crushing a car as he died. | 


Next day another elephant stumbled to 
his knees. The frightened crowd panicked 
again, and 33 were injured. 
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Thete Bonds have not been and are not being offered to the public. 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


$40,000,000 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
534% Sinking Fund Series due 1979 


$20,000,000 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds. 
5% Sinking Fund Series due 1971* 


*which were issued in exchange for 
(First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 444% Bonds. 
Due December 1, 1971 


Agreements relating to the purchase and exchange of the Bonds 
were negotiated for the Corporation by the undersigned. 


CALLEN & COMPANY 
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NEW 1960 PIPER TRI-PACER, fastest in its class and lowest in cost, offers 


the most features to make flying safe and easy for YOU...simplified controls, easy-to-land 
tricycle gear, famed Piper flight safety, and sensational hands-off automatic flight in the 
AutoFlite model. The great, new, beautiful 1960 Tri-Pacer is just the airplane to introduce 
you to all the time-saving, money-saving, pleasure-full advantages of your own plane for 
business or family travel. Learn to fly FREE in your own Tri-Pacer or, if spare time's a 
problem, learn while actually making business trips! See your Piper dealer (listed in the 
Yellow Pages) or write for new 1960 Tri-Pacer brochure. Dept. T-10, PIPER AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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MUSIC 





Those Cool Reds 


The wonderful thing about music is how 
it manages to filter past the most heavily 
soundproofed door. Though U.S. jazz as 
such is not officially banned in Russia, the 
culture commissars take pains to ridicule 
it as “bourgeois decadency”’; concerts are 
nonexistent and nightclub jazz is discour- 
aged; the importation and sale of U.S. 
jazz records is taboo. But last week two 
topflight U.S. Negro jazzmen just back 
from a month-long trip behind the Iron 
Curtain had news that the Russians not 
only know all about U.S. jazz, but play it 
with fervor whenever Big Brother is not 
looking. Jazz Pianist Dwike Mitchell, 29, 
and Bassman Willie Ruff, 28, came home 
amazed: “They have a real feel for our 
music.” 

Undercover Cats. Musicians Mitchell 
and Ruff have the credentials to know. 
Both are fine classical musicians ( Mitchell 
played with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Ruff has a B.A. and M.A. from Yale) 
who formed a jazz duo and split their time 
between lectures and nightclub dates. In 
Russia, traveling with 30 members of the 
Yale Russian Chorus on an informal tour 
the pair made contact with the young mu- 
sicians of the Moscow Conservatory, gave 
an impromptu concert, and were intro- 
duced around to Russia's undercover cats. 

The U.S. duo found that the Russians 
enjoy their jazz in small groups in the 
privacy of their homes. They discovered 
only one place that approached a formal 
jazz club—a small cabaret in Leningrad. 
The big surprise was how well up the 
Russians are on every U.S. style from old- 
time gut-bucket New Orleans to brassy 
progressive jazz and the slightly atonal 
West Coast styles so popular in 1959. 
How do the Russians find out? Simply 
by taping everything they hear over the 
Voice of America and by smuggling records 
through Poland, In literally dozens of 
homes, the U.S. visitors found big tape 
collections; one Moscow physicist, who 
plays “a real cool saxophone,” had every- 
thing from Ella Fitzgerald to Dave Bru- 
beck and Sarah Vaughan. Poorer musicians 
who cannot tape or smuggle records cut 
their own homemade disks on discarded 
X-ray plates. “We saw one,” says Mitch- 
ell, ‘on which you could still see some- 
body’s bones.” 

Break Out to Bop. Russia has always 
been a musical nation, so it came as no sur- 
prise that the Russians played well. The 
stunner was how closely the Russians 
caught the sense of the music, particularly 
the sad throb of the blues. There were 
times, says Ruff, “when the renditions 
came close to eloquence.” Where the Rus- 
sians fall short is on improvisation. After 
one demonstration at which Ruff and 
Mitchell improvised around a current Rus- 
sian song, a young man asked for the 
score. “They couldn’t understand,” says 
Mitchell, “that except for the basic chords, 
it was all on the spur of the moment.” 

The U.S, jazzmen are convinced that 
the Russians will some day break out and 
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really start bopping. Says Ruff: “The spirit 
is there, and I'm sure that once they feel 
free to really let go, they'll start adding 
their own bars. They're starved for some- 
thing new.” 


Promise Kept 

“T only dream of one thing—to play 
Bach and Mozart,” wrote Wanda Lan- 
dowska as a little girl, and then she sealed 
her dream in an envelope marked: “To 
be opened when I am grown up.” The 
young daughter of a Warsaw lawyer could 
not wait. The very next day she opened 
it again, and the desire became a promise. 
By the time she was 14, she was a graduate 
of the Warsaw Conservatory of Music, 
and a concert pianist whose greatest joy 
—and biggest triumph—was her rendition 
of Bach’s intricate English Suite in E 
Minor. So strong was her love of Bach 
that she was called “The Bachante” by 
famed Conductor Arthur Nikisch. The 
nickname became a career. 

Those were the days when the great 
master of Leipzig was brushed off as an 
organist with no notion of the piano key- 
board’s range. Musicians bastardized his 
clavier works, played him, if at all, under 
such names as Bach-Liszt, Bach-Tausig, 
Bach-Biilow—all but Landowska, who set 
out on her own, giving concerts through- 
out Europe. “I have always been in re- 
volt,” she explained, ripping away the 
overstuffed romantic upholstery, dazzling 
her audiences with the simple, direct 
beauty of Bach’s original compositions. 

Master & Instrument. In 1900 the 
pint-sized (4 ft. 10 in.) young woman 
with the long black hair and heavy hooked 
nose was 21 and well on her way to being 
Bach's pianist laureate. It was not enough, 
She yearned to revive the instrument that 
Bach used as well as his work, Few more 
difficult instruments exist than the r8th 
century harpsichord, half-harp, half-piano 
with its double keyboard and deep, plunky 
tones. With her husband Henri Lew, a 
folklorist who died in 1919, Pianist Lan- 
dowska journeyed through Europe’s mu- 
seums where old harpsichords were ex- 
hibited. Finally she asked Paris’ famed 
Pleyel piano firm to make her a harpsi- 
chord like the one Bach played. 

Under her hands, Pleyel’s harpsichord 
took on a rare brilliance. It was, she said, 
“capable of greater brilliance and more 
tonal variety” than any other modern 
harpsichord. In 1907 she carried a special 
harpsichord, first by train to Moscow 
then by sleigh, to Tolstoy’s country home, 
Yasnaya Polyana. “I played for him,” she 
said, ‘and he talked for me.” In 1923 she 
shipped her harpsichord to Philadelphia 
for her U.S. debut under Conductor Leo- 
pold Stokowski. Between trips, it stood 
in the studio of her home in the Paris 
suburb of Saint-Leu-la-Foret. “Anyone 
who has heard Wanda Landowska play 
Bach's /talian Concerto on her wonderful 
harpsichord,” wrote Albert Schweitzer, 
“finds it hard to understand how it could 
ever again be played on a piano.” 

Schweitzer was only one of Landowska’s 
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admirers. So many music lovers made the 
trip to Saint-Leu that Paris station guards 
called the 2 o'clock Sunday run “Mme. 
Landowska’s train.” Landowska’s art led 
Manuel de Falla to compose his Harpsi- 
chord Concerto especially for her. 

Back to a Love. World War II forced 
Landowska, who was of Jewish origin, to 
flee France. She came to the U.S. and 
settled in Lakeville, Conn., with Elsa 
Schumicke and Denise Restout, who had 
been her constant companions for more 
than 25 years. There she concentrated on 
recording her interpretation of the old 
masters. Her recording of the 48 laby- 
rinthine preludes and fugues of Bach's 
Well-Tempered Clavier is a modern clas- 
sic. Landowska called it “my last will 
and testament.” It was far from her last. 
At 76, but with the spirit of a sprite, the 
high priestess of the harpsichord turned 
once again to “my first love’—the piano, 
and to a second master—Mozart. 

In the intimacy of her parlor, the frail 
old woman in the gold ballet slippers and 
purple kimono played some of Mozart's 
loveliest and most deceptively simple 
music (Sonatas K. 282, 283, 311, 333, 
Rondo in A Minor, K. 511, Country 
Dances, K. 606) as RCA Victor engineers 
recorded her art, sometimes for five hours 
at a stretch. By now, her fingers were 
gnarled and clawlike; yet her articulation 
was so sure, her tone never more pure. 
After a year of daily sessions, her record- 
ings won cheers as one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the interpretation 
of Mozart (Time, Jan. 14, 1957). 

Still it was not enough to satisfy her 
youthful dream. She recorded an album 
of Haydn sonatas (released this summer), 
immediately made arrangements to record 
Bach's Three-Part Inventions. But that, 
at last, was denied. One morning last 
week, in her home in Connecticut, Wanda 
Landowska suffered a stroke, and there 
she died at the age of 80. 
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MISC’ELLANY 


Side Show. In Istanbul, Turkey, beat- 
en with a cane once too often by 
his gypsy master Arif Arat, a dancing 
bear named Karaoglan broke his chains, 
grabbed the cane, gave his master a sound 
drubbing, ambled off. 


Explorer V. In Fort Worth, Lucille 
Bridges won the title of “Fountaineer of 
"59" after she mixed a concoction of va- 
nilla ice cream, pecans, whipped cream, 
cherries, pretzels and a sugar cube soaked 
in lemon extract, set it afire, called it 
a “satellite sundae.” 


Before Sailing. In Bonn, West Ger- 
many, new fire instruction signs in a nine- 
story parliament building read: “It is 
forbidden to jump out of top-floor win- 
dows without authorization of profession- 
al fire brigade.” 


Appeal. In Indianapolis, accused Boot- 
legger Eugene Turner was freed in court 
when the evidence—two half-pints of 
whisky—mysteriously disappeared. 


Refill. In Wellington, New Zealand, 
an anonymous blood donor called on Dr. 
John Mercer to donate a pint, was pro- 
nounced anemic, left with a pint more 
blood than when he arrived. 


On Enemy Ground. In Rio de Janeiro, 
Humberto Meneses Cotrim bit a snake 
that bit him, survived while the snake 
died. 


Double Entry. In Charles City, Iowa, 
the Press ran a classified ad: “I will not 
be responsible for any debts other than 
my own. Kenneth Wagner, Nashua”; next 
day ran a follow-up: “I've paid all his 
bills. There’s none left to pay. Mrs. Ken- 
neth Wagner.” 


Reopen the Case. In Taipei, Formosa, 
Suspected Thief Lin Chao-chin protested 
his innocence until he was caught pilfer- 
ing a pack of cigarettes from a_ police- 
man’s desk. 


Amateur Standing. In Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, fined $67 for punching and biting 
a cop, resisting arrest and using indecent 
language, George B. Lake admitted, “My 
hobby is bashing policemen.” 


Overtime. In Buffalo, fined $5 for ille- 
gal parking, Attorney Charles J. Grieb 
won a dismissal six months later when he 
submitted a 15-page brief complete with 
photographs, sketches and electronic tests 
proving that the meter was wrong—all 
at a cost of $110. 


Army Way. In Tokyo, U.S. Army Ser- 
geant Jack Lovett, having named his first 
six children Linda Fay, Larry Gay, Garry 
Ray, Glinda Kay, Brinda May and Winda 
Gay, ran out of ideas for his expected 
seventh, advertised in Stars and Stripes 
for a name to fit the rhyme. 
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More Americans enjoy Black & White 
than any other Scotch whisky! Reason?... 
unchanging quality and character... 
always gently light, yet rich in genuine 


Scotch flavour. Sensibly priced, too! 


“BLACK 2 WHITE’ 


The Scotch with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. » SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Stalemate in Steel 

In his self-appointed task as an im- 
partial fact-finder in the steel strike, Labor 
Secretary James P. Mitchell labored for a 
painstaking month under a mountain of 
steel statistics. Last week, reversing his 
original plan to keep the statistics only for 
Administration use, Jim Mitchell decided 
to share them with the country. Many an 
anxious reporter and confused citizen 
hoped to find in the Mitchell report a solu- 
tion to the five-week-old steel strike. But 
the report produced more of a sputter than 
a bang. It bent so far backward to be 
impartial that each side in the steel dispute 
immediately claimed vindication for its 
own cause. 

Under Mitchell's urging, President Ei- 
senhower released the report to quiet a 
rising congressional chorus for action by 
the Administration. Ike hoped that by 
publishing some indisputable facts on the 
impasse and admonishing both sides to 
bargain harder, the. Administration could 
build up public pressure for a quick peace 
without breaking his promise not to inter- 
fere directly. To offend nobody, Mitchell 
called in both combatants beforehand, 
showed what he intended to release, made 
some minor changes suggested by each. 
Neither side quibbled with the final report, 
but neither was moved. Said Mitchell: 
“Management and labor already know 
these facts.” 

Telling Statistics. The report nonethe- 
less underscored some telling statistics. 
Mitchell reported that the 20 largest steel 
companies earned less on their invested 
capital (12.8%) than the nation’s 25 big- 
gest industrial firms (14.7%) in booming 
1955-57, which tended to take some of the 
steam out of the union’s talk about huge 
steel profits in 1959's exceptional first 
half. On the other side, the report an- 
swered industry’s contention that a wage 
raise would necessitate a price rise. It 
showed that since 1951 the industry's wage- 
and-benefit costs per ton of steel have 
gone up from $32 to $44, while its price 
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Fact-FInper MITCHELL 
More of a sputter than a bang. 


per ton has gone from $125 to $173—a $48 
price rise, v. a $12 boost in employment 
costs. 

Pointing a finger at both sides, the re- 
port noted that rises in steel prices (up 
178% since 1940) and wages (up 85% 
since 1950) have been much sharper than 
in other manufacturing, and that steel 
wages ($3.10 an hour) are far above the 
manufacturing average ($2.23). Further- 
more, steel’s productivity from 1947 to 
1957 rose only 3% a year, v. 3.1% for all 
manufacturing. That was an unspectacu- 
lar performance, both by steel workers 
whose wages have been rising by an av- 
erage 6.4% a year, and by steel man- 
agement, which claims that it is spending 
so much to boost its efficiency ($1 billion 
a year) that it cannot afford a modest 
wage hike or price cut. 


TIME CLOCK 


$1.33 a Week. In a subtle prod to 
union and labor, Jim Mitchell announced 
that he still had other statistics—some of 
them perhaps more telling—that he in- 
tended to dribble out to keep up the pres- 
sure. At week's end he released another 
report stating that the impact of the steel 
strike “has been severe and is expected to 
be felt increasingly in weeks to come.” 
The number of jobless workers in steel- 
related industries has risen to about 125,- 
coo—6o% in railroads and coal mining— 
and 75,000 of them have applied for un- 
employment aid. But there is not yet any 
shortage of steel for defense plants, and 
none looms in the near future. Foreign 
steelmakers were supplying part of the de- 
mand, used the situation to boost their 
prices—normally $30 to $40 per ton be- 
low U.S. mill prices—to the U.S. level 
or higher. 

Despite Mitchell's efforts, peace seemed 
as far away as ever. Steelworker Boss 
David McDonald agreed to return to daily 
bargaining sessions this week for the first 
time since Aug. 7. But the A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
made it clear that it expects the steel 
walkout to last at least another month; it 
scheduled a rally to back the steelworkers 
at its annual convention on Sept. 18, con- 
sidered a drive to collect 1¢ a day from 
each of its 13,300,000 members to help 
support the 500,000 steel strikers. That— 
on the basis of a five-day week—would 
amount to $1.33 per striker per week. 


Some Secrets Are Out 


Detroit's annual summer ritual—the 
sneak previews of next year’s cars—got 
under way last week. As often happens, 
there was some grinding of the gears. 

For months automen have kept their 
1960 models, especially their new compact 
cars, under military-strict secrecy wraps. 
Typical of the carefully built suspense 
was a Chrysler document entitled “The 
Secret of Midland Avenue,” describing 
how 200 tight-lipped engineers worked in 
“utter secrecy” for 13 months to develop 
the compact Valiant. But long before the 
public was scheduled to get details of the 





CONSUMER PRICE INDEX rise of 
3% in July (to new high of 124.9% 
of the 1947-49 average) was less than 
June-to-July average increases of .5% 
in past years. Government economists 
note that price trend is still stable, 
since index has risen only .8% over 
past year. 


SUPERMARKET GAS sstations will 
be constructed by Food Fair chain 
(sixth biggest in U.S.) on parking lots 
of its 400 stores. Plan calls for 24 
stations within a year, others later, 


$50 FARE TO EUROPE via super- 
liner may be realized by 1962. New 
York Hotel Operator Hyman B. Can- 


tor has signed preliminary contracts 
with West Germany’s Deutsche Werft 
shipyards to build two 90,000-gross- 
ton, 6,000-passenger giant hotel ships 
at cost of more than $160 million. 
About 20% of all passenger cabins 
will cost $50, rest will be scaled up 
to maximum $125. 


ORANGE-JUICE SQUEEZE caused 
by 36 million gal. frozen-concentrate 
inventory will force lower juice prices 
this fall. Florida’s 22 concentrate pro- 
ducers will run a_ $3,300,000 pro- 
motion campaign in the _ nation’s 
newspapers and magazines, offer con- 
sumers coupons cutting 3¢ off the 
price of a 6-oz. can of juice. 


STEEL v. NATURE battle over In- 
diana’s 3%4-mile stretch of sand dunes 
east of Gary entered new stage as 
Midwest Steel Corp. broke ground for 
$103 million plant there. Nature lovers, 
led by Senator Paul Douglas (D., II11.), 
are still pushing petitions, bills in 
Congress to prevent virgin beach land 
from being used for industry. 


SALMON RESURGENCE is expect- 
ed in next few years, aided by new 
breed of Chinook salmon that matures 
in three years v. normal four years. 
New fish, bred by University of Wash- 
ington, are part of improvement pro- 
gram to boost Northwest's declining 
salmon catch. 


OO YC er OSS 
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CHRYSLER'S VALIANT 


Even the best of curtains have holes. 


new cars—the editors, admen and dealers 
who attend sneak previews are held to 
ironclad release dates—the veil of secrecy 
suddenly lifted. 

Well aware that General Motors has 
been producing the new rear-engine Chev- 
rolet Corvair at its Willow Run plant 
since early July, an enterprising Ann Ar- 
bor News photographer hired a helicopter, 
flew over the plant’s parking lot to shoot 
the mystery from under the new compact 
car with a picture of rows of Corvairs. 
This week the New York Herald Tribune 
went a step further, jumped the small-car 
release dates, ran pictures of the Corvair, 
Valiant and Ford's Falcon. 

While the compact cars were prema- 
turely unveiled to the public, four Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. conventional car divi- 
sions opened up for 300 visiting auto 
editors, This week American Motors held 
a preview of its fast-selling Rambler. In 
September, Ford, Chrysler, Studebaker- 
Packard and the Chevrolet division of 
General Motors will give previewers off- 
record looks at their new models. Even 
the best of the curtains had holes; by the 
time the ceremonial unveilings got under 
way last week, many details—but not the 
complete rundown—of the industry's con- 
ventional 1960 models had been prodded 
into view: 

General Motors. Chevrolet keeps its 
basic body styling, although this year's 
front-end horizontal air scoops and tear- 
drop taillights have been junked, the 
gull-wing rear deck considerably flattened. 
Pontiac has dropped its embryo tail fins, 
switched 1959's split grille for a series of 
horizontal slashes; lights and fenders have 
been restyled. Oldsmobile has smoothed 
out its racy look, dropped this year’s tiny 
chrome fins, provided an optional engine 
that thrives on regular grades of gas. 
Buick has horizontal, rather than canted 
twin headlights, a wide grille of concave 
vertical strips, tear-drop-shaped “port- 
holes,” smaller fins, and an optional econ- 
omy engine. Cadillac has replaced its rak- 
ish, rocket-age fins with smaller ones that 
seem to sweep into the body, slashed 
chrome trim. 

Ford. Perhaps the most drastically re- 
vamped model of the year, Ford has 
turned in last year’s “crisp” look for a 
longer, lower, wider shape. It has added 
horizontal blades, i.e., fins, on a flat rear 
deck, replaced the traditional circular tail- 
lights with half-moons, installed a lower 
grille. more glass. Ford's Edsel shares the 
basic Ford body but has a split grille, 
different taillight styling, Mercury has 
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more glass, less chrome, a new air-scoop 
grille, cleaner, sculptured side panels. Lin- 
coln and Continental exteriors remain 
practically unchanged. 

Chrysler. Plymouth keeps the dartlike 
Chrysler family look with skyward tail 
fins that begin far back on the rear fend- 
er. Dodge has new taillights, fins that 
sail both upward and out; its new Plym- 
outh-sized Dart line has a curvy, compact, 
low-slung look, modest. softly-rounded 
fins. De Soto has Dodgelike fins, new 
grille and trim, tier-styled taillights. 
Chrysler adds the air-scoop grille from 
last year’s sporty ‘300’ series, flaring fins, 
minor bodywork changes in its new model. 
Imperial is virtually the same as the 
1959 version. 

American Motors. The new Rambler 
has lost its knifelike fins, gained a soft- 


er, flaring rear-end treatment, scarcely 
chromed side paneling, a generally 
smoother look. 

Studebaker-Packard. The company 
promised owners of its bright Lark 
that there would be no major styling 


changes in its compact car, and it kept 


its promise. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
On the Red Cuff 


Soviet citizens next month will be able 
to sample that old staple of the U.S. con- 
sumer: installment buying. On terms of 
20% to 25% down and six to twelve 
months to pay, Russians will be permitted 
to sign up for such expensive articles as 
motorcycles, sewing machines, cameras 
and luxury clothes. Service charges will be 
1% to 2%, and there will be no opportu- 
nity to welsh on payments. The monthly 
bite will come as a payroll deduction. 

The Soviet citizen’s curiosity about 
U.S. time payments—and particularly 
about the fate of defaulters—showed up 
strongly at the American National Exhi- 
bition in Moscow. While publicly deplor- 
ing U.S. consumers who put themselves 
in debt. Soviet officials have quietly ex- 
perimented with installment buying for 
two years. A trial in Odessa last Febru- 
ary was hugely popular, although sloppy 
bookkeeping ended the venture. 

Even with time payments, there seems 
little likelihood that many Russians will 
be able to get much on the cuff. The fact 
is that most luxury items are still in short 
supply. Last week a precedent-breaking 
deal to export Moskvich and Volga autos 
to West Germany fell through because 
Russia could not guarantee delivery of 








CHEVROLET'S CorVAIRS 


2,500 cars. The severest trial for the So- 
viet worker who wants a camera or a 
motorcycle is not financing the inflated 
price, but waiting while his name slowly 
drifts to the head of a long waiting list. 


TRAVEL 
Merchants of Fun 


Whether he is bound for Niagara Falls 
or the headwaters of the Amazon, the 
European circuit or the Fiji Islands, the 
typical U.S. tourist begins his trip seated 
expectantly by the desk of the man who 
gives form to his dream; the travel agent. 
This year’s tourist boom is sweeping a rec- 
ord 1,500,000 Americans into far-off lands 
—and most of them will get there through 
travel agents. Last week, at the peak of 
the season, the nation’s travel agents were 
richer—and more numerous—than ever 
before. Spurred by rising U.S. incomes, 
fatter retirement checks and the postwar 
yen to wander, the ranks of U.S. travel 
agents have doubled to 3,000 in the past 
decade. This year their billings will top 
$1 billion. 

The kings of the industry are still sea- 
soned old American Express and Thomas 
Cook & Sons, but the fastest risers are the 
smaller independents that have sprung up 
across the U.S. Armed with a busy tele- 
phone, a smile and tons of brochures from 
shiplines, airlines and national tourist of- 
fices, the typical agent is a small business- 
man who sells about $300,000 in transpor- 
tation, hotel reservations and sightseeing 
bookings annually, makes $22,000 in com- 
missions (5% for booking domestic trans- 
portation, 7% to 10% for international 
tickets and foreign hotel reservations, 10% 
to 15% for arranging car rentals and com- 
plete tours). 

Sampling the Product. Most of the 
agencies are started by men or women 
who have worked for established travel 
agencies, airline or shipping offices, but 
the rapid growth of the business has at- 
tracted others with little experience. Says 
Vice President Sydney Pritchard of San 
Francisco’$ Albertsen Travel Service: 
“Anybody who has ever taken a trip 
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by streetcar to any place considers him- 
self a travel expert today.’ Though no. 
carrier will qualify an obviously shoddy 
outfit to collect commissions, all that a 
newcomer really needs to set up a travel 
agency is space and a moderate outlay of 
cash. In June the Civil Aeronautics Board 
ordered domestic airlines to relax their 
rules for recognizing agents, pay com- 
missions to almost anyone. 

Many newcomers are attracted not only 
by the hope of profit but by the glamour 
and fringe benefits of the industry. Each 







HE world’s wealthiest 
booming at such a solid rate that 


harder to come by than in many months. 

Bullish economic news generally tight- 
ens the money market, encouraging more 
borrowers to compete for the available 
supply. For the nation’s bankers, home 
builders, corporations and consumers, 
the tightening means that they must pay 
more to get the money they need to 
make loans, build houses, expand indus- 
try, buy autos, appliances and TV sets. 
Money has been gradually tightening up 
since spring as the economy spurted to 
new highs; last week it got a heavy 
turn of the vise. 


e 

The turn was applied by the House 
Ways & Means Committee, which voted 
to kill a bill giving the President authori- 
ty to raise the interest-rate ceiling on 
long-term Government bonds above the 
present 4}%. This will force the Gov- 
ernment to do more of its financing 
through short-term borrowing (under 
five years), on which there is no interest 
ceiling. Result: the Treasury will have 
to compete with consumers and small 
businessmen for short-term funds, thus 
placing pressure on the money market, 
forcing up short-term interest rates. 

The Treasury must refinance’ $34 bil- 
lion in the next twelve months and 
come to the market each week with 
$1,000,000,000 or more in bill offerings. 
Last week the interest rate that it has 
to pay on short-term (91-day) bills rose 
to 3.4%, the highest since the fall of 
1957; it may go up to 4%. What the 
Treasury fears most is that its depend- 
ence on short-term financing will force 
yields on short-term paper above yields 
on long-term bonds, thus attracting 
many investors who might ordinarily put 
their money in long-term securities and 
forcing rates up even higher. Such a de- 
velopment during the next year would 
put Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson in the worst position of any 
Treasury Secretary since the 1920s in 
maintaining a market for Government 
securities. The committee's action, said 
Anderson, “is a matter of grave concern.” 
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the very measure of wealth—money—is 


international airline allows an agent two 
trips a year over its routes at a 75% dis- 
count; a fast-packing agent could con- 
ceivably make up to 180 hops yearly on 
the 90 major international airlines. Some 
agents travel more than 100,000 miles a 
year, and even the small operators aver- 
age 5,000 miles. This week Mrs. Honey 
Hansen, owner of Seattle’s Universal 
Travel Directors, flew off on her 31st trip 
to Europe. Along the way, tourist-seeking 
hotels pamper the agent with the best 
rooms, foods, wines, lift many checks. 


TIGHTER MONEY 


The Pressures: Politics & Prosperity 


nation is 


The Treasury's troubles are a key part 
—but only a part—of the squeeze on 
money. Because of the new boom, there 
has been a large rise in business loans, 
which have soared from a recession low 
of $52 billion in May 1958 to $58 billion 
last month. Heavy Government financing 
($13 billion deficit last year), a record 
volume of state and local fund-raising in 
the first half of 1959, and a jump in 
consumer credit have added to the com- 
petition for funds. Following the surge, 
interest rates on bank business loans in 
19 major cities went from 4.17% in 
1958's second half to 4.87% in June— 
and are expected to go higher (see chart). 

At the same time, banks find them- 
selves with relatively less money to lend. 
In the nation’s mutual savings banks, 
total deposits rose $585 million in the 
first six months this year to $34.6 billion 
—but the growth during the same period 
last year was $1.3 billion. Instead of 
putting and keeping their money in 


Total loans in 
billions of dollars 
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The efficient travel agent—and few sur- 
vive long without efficiency—takes advan- 
tage of his happy situation to reconnoiter 
foreign hotels, bistros and showplaces for 
his customers. He not only is on the 
look for new spas and even new na- 
tions to tout (one favorite this year: 
Nepal), but takes care to learn the right 
replies to the hushed queries that are 
bound to be put to him by first-time 
travelers: “Where are there plenty of 
young men around?” “I have a weak 
heart; how is the altitude?” “My hus- 










savings accounts, people are attracted 
by higher returns in the stock market or 
Government bonds. The rate of growth 
of time deposits has been falling off be- 
cause corporations, state and local gov- 
ernments, and foreign depositors can 
now get nearly 34% on a gt-day Treas- 
ury bill v. 3% on time deposits. 

To get more money to make loans, 
commercial banks have been selling Gov- 
ernment securities at a loss, will make 
up for it by charging higher rates for the 
loans they make. Banks are scrutinizing 
loans far more carefully; many now 
charge as high as 649% for conventional 
loans. Some banks are already overlent. 
Despite two hikes in the discount rate 
in the past six months (to 34%), daily 
average borrowings by the Fed’s member 
banks were up to $945 million a day 
last week v. $508 million in February. 

. 

One major result of the money 
squeeze is heavy pressure on mortgage 
loans. Many banks are less anxious to 
float them when their big commercial 
depositors are clamoring for money, and 
most “permanent” investors (¢.g., insur- 
ance companies) are already heavily 
committed and are being more selective 
in granting mortgages. So far, builders 
have not been severely affected (partly 
because commitments have been made 
well in advance), and the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority has not seen fit to raise 
the interest rate of 54% on mortgages. 
But if money gets tighter, large dis- 
count rates—now nearly 5% in some 
areas—will be needed to attract backers, 

All the prospects point to even tight- 
er money, especially when the boom gets 
another spurt after the steel strike ends, 
The Treasury's restriction to short-term 
borrowing is expected to force a rise in 
the Federal Reserve Board's rediscount 
rate—the cost of loans to member banks 
—to keep in tune with higher rates in 
the money market. All this is indeed a 
matter of concern to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. If the money market tightens so 
much that it seriously curtails consumer 
spending and business investment, this 
—rather than inflation—could become 
the greatest threat to the economy. 
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DOCTOR OF TOMORROW 








Wade a little way into this youngster’s stream of 
thought. He rates your understanding. For he’s gam- 
bling his youth against frightening odds...to serve you. 


The muscles that insert in the linea aspera are the 
pectineus, the adductor longus and the adductor 
brevis. No, that’s not quite all the man said. There’s 
the adductor magnus, too. 


Over a thousand muscles and bones. By examination 
really know them all. And that’s 


day, he must know... 
just the ABC, the multiplication table of medicine! 


Youth? That’s for others. If and when he reaches his 
goal as a practicing physician, the chances are he'll be 


Making today’s medicines with integrity . . . 


You bet your youth 





30 years old .. . and several thousand dollars in debt! 


A long, long haul, this making of doctors. But that’s 
how it has to be in modern medicine. And you'll find a 
parallel in A. H. Robins pharmaceutical research. 
Years of costly effort go into experiment after experi- 
ment, in the hope that one may lead to progress—to 
some better medicine for your doctors 

ol today , and your doctors of tomorrow. 


s 
A. H. ROBINS CO., INC. O Ins 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


seeking tomorrow's with persistence. 
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Wootwortn’s New SELF-SERVICE Store In HAWAII 
Behind the old red front, temple birds and Tiki gods. 


band snores; can we get separate rooms?” 

Finding a Field. Some of the most suc- 
cessful agencies have carved out their own 
special little piece of the travel market 
and concentrated on it. Among the fastest 
growers are the nationality agencies, usu- 
ally run by first-generation Americans 
who send aged immigrants back for a last 
look at the old country. Cleveland's Poz- 
nan Travel Agency, opened two years ago 
by Tax Consultant Joseph Kupniewski 
does 90% of its thriving business with 
aged Polish immigrants who have saved 
for decades to make the trip. 

Other agents have set up “bachelor 
tours” (which many married couples join). 
tours that swing through great museums 
or restaurants, great beaches or battle- 
fronts. Three years ago Camera Bug 
Eric L. Ergenbright of North Hollywood 
opened his own agency, this year is run- 
ning 30 camera tours—in Japan, South 
America and elsewhere—with live models 
and expert photographer-guides. One 
agency set up a religious tour of Israel, 
complete with kosher food, tossed in a 
surprising fringe benefit: a special audi- 
ence with Pope John XXIII on the 
way back. 

Most of the travel agents get as much of 
a kick out of their work as the tourists do 
from their travels. Says President J. Stu- 
art Rotchford of Chicago's big Happiness 
Tours: “With the same effort in another 
business, I could make twice the money. 
But I would not have half the fun.” 


CORPORATIONS 
The $1 Billion Five & Ten 


Along a carnival-like half-mile of self- 
service counters and dashing pushcarts sat 
Tiki gods and aloha shirts, maki sushi and 
hibiscus plants. Through the aisles milled 
thousands of customers as varied and col- 
orful as the more than 10,000 items 
stacked neatly on the shelves. They bore 
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in their faces the mien and colors of all 
the Orient. wore cool-looking shorts, dress- 
es and muumuus of every bright color, 
stepped lightly in street shoes, sandals, 
even bare feet. Thus last week, in casual 
Hawaiian fashion, the newest citizens of 
the U.S. welcomed the newest branch of 
an old American institution; F. W. Wool- 
worth’s five-and-dime store. 

Woolworth’s new store, set in modernis- 
tic decor (wall murals, blue-green mosaic 
tile) in the $28-million Ala Moana shop- 
ping center outside Honolulu (Trae, Aug. 
10), is a far cry from the red-fronted, 
musty-smelling Main Street fixture known 
in hundreds of U.S. towns for its notions 
and knicknacks. It symbolizes the tre- 
mendous changes that have transformed 
a tradition-laden giant into one of the 
U.S.’s most experiment-minded retailers. 
Eighty years old this year, Woolworth’s 
has grown from the tiny Pennsylvania 
“Great 5¢ Store” founded by Frank Win- 
field Woolworth into the world’s largest 
variety-store chain (3,290 stores). The 
company is now adding new stores on 
the average of one every three working 
days, the greatest expansion program of 
its history. 

To the Suburbs. Last year more than 
Soo million customers shopped at Wool- 
worth’s Western Hemisphere — stores 
(which include those in the U.S., Puerto 
Rico, Cuba, Mexico and Canada), spent 
$865 million for such traditional wares as 
25 million growing plants, 17 million hair 
nets, and 75 million greeting cards. Wool- 
worth’s is the world’s largest private 
server of food, last year cooked 6,100,000 
lbs. of beef, poured 1og million cups of 
coffee. Woolworth’s own cup is running 
over so plentifully that the company’s 
1958 sales and healthy profits of $32.4 
million are equal to about half those of 
the ten other major U.S. variety chain 
stores combined. 

Woolworth’s 


modernization has been 





forced since the end of World War IT, as 
expanding supermarkets and drug stores 
grabbed an important share of the low- 
priced variety-store market. In self- 
defense Woolworth’s upgraded its mer- 
chandise, spruced up its stores, shifted 
its emphasis to self-service stores in bur- 
geoning suburban shopping centers. To 
spark its superstore and self-service pro- 
grams, Woolworth’s in 1954 picked a life- 
time employee named Robert Campbell 
Kirkwood, who had started as a stock 
checker right out of high school in his 
home town of Provo, Utah 36 years be- 
fore. Trim, quiet-spoken Bob Kirkwood, 
34, did so well at the job that he became 
president and chief executive officer in 
1958, when James Thomas Leftwich 
moved up to chairman (Leftwich resigned 
three months ago). 

Kirkwood is chietly responsible for the 
big changes that have lifted Woolworth’s 
face in the last five years. He guided the 
growth of self-service stores from 91 in 
1954 to 993 last year, intends to push 
them to more than 1,120 by year’s end. 
He has hand-picked young, aggressive 
executives to balance the company’s age- 
heavy management, has centralized ac- 
counting practices to cut inefficiency. 
While building new stores (99% are self- 
service), he has not forgotten his older 
stores, is modernizing them at the rate of 
more than one a week. 

Caviar & Shoplifters. By eliminating 
clerk aisles, Woolworth’s new air-condi- 
tioned, self-service outlets have doubled 
display space, now offer up to 40,000 dif- 
ferent items (75% prepriced, many pre- 
packaged ), v. 30,000 five years ago. Cus- 
tomers can still buy hundreds of items 
for a nickel or a dime (most of Wool- 
worth’s sales volume comes from items 
priced under $5). but many a Woolworth’s 
store now resembles a full-fledged depart- 
ment store. It will resole a pair of shoes, 
sell a slice of pizza or a Java temple bird 
($1.79), even repair eyeglasses; it stocks 
clothing for all the family, home furnish- 
ings, portable TV sets, air conditioners, 
power lawn mowers (for $137.50, Wool- 
worth’s top price). In its largest store— 
off Manhattan's Herald Square, smack be- 
tween Macy's and Gimbels—Woolworth’s 
recently added a gourmet-food counter, 
where shoppers can indulge themselves 
with imported Holland ham ($1.98 per 
2 Ibs.) and caviar ($1.15 per t-oz. jar). 

Woolworth’s insists that it will not be 
undersold, sends out teams of comparison 
shoppers to check competitors’ prices. The 
company is sometimes its own worst com- 
petitor. Reason: its bright bazaar of coun- 
ters are a perennial lure for shoplifting. 
Says Kirkwood: “We are a temptation 
for every child to steal something. It is 
the price we pay for the privilege of dis- 
playing our merchandise.” 

Overseas Outlook. The Woolworth 
growth design looks well beyond the U.S. 
The chain has more foreign-store owner- 
ship than any other U.S. retailer, is in the 
best position to take advantage of the 
explosive rise in the European consumers’ 
standard of living. It owns the majority 
interest in Britain’s 1,000-store Woolworth 
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In Lire this week you'll find the first of five installments of a remarkable 
new series on American legends and folklore. Four years in the making, 
the series will run an article about every other month. It will tell the robust 
' story of American folklore from its beginnings in the wondrous days of the 
Age of Discovery right down to the Twentieth Century. Only paintings in 
color by James Lewicki will be used for illustration. ‘‘As we researched the 
folklore of our country,” writes his wife, ‘‘history became alive, peopled 
with flesh and blood characters—villains, lovers, braggarts, heroes and 
heroines.” Thus, in addition to factual camera reports on the world’s news, 
you'll see in Lire’s pages a gorgeous parade of witches and devils, of dam- 
sels pining for lost lovers, of the roistering heroes of legend. The issue out 
today has the familiar story of Rip Van Winkle on the fold-out cover, 
and before the series is completed you'll meet Daniel Boone, Captain Kidd, 
Johnny Appleseed, Evangeline, Frankie & Johnny, and a host of other 
| characters. This folklore series, something boldly new in national magazines, 
is typical of Lire’s editorial originality and freshness. You and your family 
will enjoy this great new series. Make sure you get your copy of Lire today. 
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chains and 97% of Germany's 85 Wool- 
worth stores. This year dividends from 
the overseas companies are expected to 
rise to $16 million (from $12 million in 
1958), help finance the company’s expan- 
sion at home. 

To keep pace with changes in the U.S. 
economy, Kirkwood is planning more 
changes for Woolworth’s. The company is 
testing stores devoted to a single product 
line: in April it opened a horticulture 
store in Santa Clara, Calif., within the 
past 15 months has built three separate 
cafeterias within sight of Woolworth stores 
in Florida, Texas and Montreal. To com- 
pete better with department stores, Wool- 
worth’s is now testing a revolving credit 
plan for its customers. Next spring it will 
open its first Alaskan store in Anchorage, 
thus covering all of the 50 states. Wool- 
worth’s projection for 1960: sales of $1 
billion from its “five-and-ten” business. 


The Tough Boss 


Thomas Mellon Evans had a reputation 
as a tough boss—but hardly anyone real- 
ized quite how tough. When he took over 
Chicago's to4-year-old Crane Co., the na- 
tion’s largest maker of valves, pipes and 
pipe fittings, last spring (Tre, May 11), 
employees braced for a shake-up. They 
were hardly prepared for what followed. 
Last week Crane announced the resigna- 
tion of Norman F. Garrett, the fourth 
of its six vice presidents to go in three 
months. Five directors have resigned since 
Evans took over as board chairman, par- 
ing the board down to six men. Burly, 
rough-talking Evans, 48, has fired at least 
2,000 of Crane’s 18,000 employees, closed 
so of Crane's 130 branch outlets, sold 
eleven others. 

Even wily Proxy Fighter Alfons Landa, 
executive committee chairman of Fair- 
banks Whitney Corp., who helped Evans 
gain his place on the Crane board, was 
taken aback by Evans’ maneuvers. ques- 
tioned whether he was housecleaning too 
fast and hard. But Evans, who built 
Pittsburgh's H. K. Porter Co. from a 
money-losing locomotive manufacturer to 
a twelve-division, $137 million industrial 
combine, would hear none of it. Shuffling 
between his Greenwich, Conn. home and 
several cities, he worked harder and more 
ruthlessly to increase profits for Crane 
and solidify his power. Evans shifted 
about Crane’s operations, began plans to 
get into the production of valves for use 
in oilfields. While Crane's stock was ris- 
ing, the company offered to buy shares 
back from stockholders, got close to S00,- 
ooo of the 2,273,224 outstanding shares 
by early July. 

So far, Evans’ aggressiveness has paid 
off. Crane’s net income in the first half 
rose more than 60%, to $2,333,000. Just 
how much farther Evans will go toward 
reducing the size of Crane is a matter of 
wide speculation. His rift with Landa over 
how to run the company appears healed. 
If he can overcome the ill will he has 
generated through the drastic changes 
in Crane’s organization, roughriding Tom 
Evans may well add Crane to the list 
of his successes. 
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MILESTONES 





Married. Steven Clark Rockefeller, 23, 
second son of New York Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller; and Anne-Marie Rasmussen, 
21, former maid in the Rockefeller’s Man- 
hattan household; in Sogne, Norway (see 
ForEIGN News). 


Marriage Revealed. Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham, So, lordly British conductor; and 
Shirley Hudson, 27, his secretary; he for 
the third time, she for the first; in Zurich. 
Switzerland, on Aug. ro. 


Died. Roy Wright, 42, at 13 the young- 
est of the “Scottsboro boys,” whose sen- 
sational 1931 trial®* became a landmark 
in the struggle for Negro rights; by his 
own hand (pistol), after killing his wife 
in a quarrel; in Manhattan. — 


Died. Elizabeth Dodero Shannon, 45, 
onetime Ziegfeld showgirl (stage name: 
Betty Sundmark) who, while appearing 
in Monte Carlo Follies, met and married 
Argentine Shipping Magnate Alberto Do- 
dero, became an international-set hostess 
and an intimate friend of Argentine Dicta- 
tor Juan Perén and wife Eva; in Manhat- 
tan. To solidify her husband’s personal- 
business relationship with Perén, Betty 
once stripped a diamond ring off her finger 
to give Eva when she admired it. 


Died. Dr. Helen Flanders Dunbar, 57, 
psychiatrist who pioneered in the study 
of the relationship of emotions to physical 
disease, reduced psychosomatic medicine 
to laymen’s terms (Mind and Body, a 
1947 bestseller), urged parents baffled by 
conflicting psychiatric advice to find a mid- 
dle way between too much old-fashioned 
discipline for their children and too much 
modern freedom; by drowning; in the 
pool of her home in South Kent, Conn. 


Died. Tiffany Thayer, 57, novelist who 
celebrated unending adventure and avail- 
able women, served up a sex fantasy 
(Thirteen Men) with enough spice to 
make it an overnight bestseller in 1930, 
followed with others in the same highly 
seasoned vein (Thirteen Women, Rabe- 
lais for Boys and Girls), faded fast and 
returned to advertising; of a heart attack; 
in Nantucket, Mass. 


Died. Theresa Helburn, 72, tiny (5 ft.), 
hard-driving director (one of six) of the 
Theatre Guild since its founding in rg19, 


* The nine Negro youths were arrested for 
allegedly raping two itinerant white prosti- 
tutes in an Alabama freight car, were dragged 
through interminable trials that included all the 
clichés of racial conflict: openly bigoted judges, 
brutal cops, a sullen courthouse mob. The case 
aroused nationwide protests against the South's 
double standard of justice, encouraged the Com- 
munists to exploit the racial bitterness and 
provoke a bloody race incident in Alabama. 
After six years in prison, Roy Wright and three 
of his companions were finally freed after the 
state dropped charges, Under public pressure, 
four others were eventually paroled, and one 
escaped. 


co-director after 1939, who gave up mid- 
dling playwriting and dramatic criticism 
to rescue the Broadway stage from com- 
mercial mediocrity in the 1920s by te- 
naciously putting on demanding works by 
such authors as G. B. Shaw, Eugene 
O'Neill, Robert Sherwood and William 
Inge, was the first to pair Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne on the stage (The Guards- 
man, 1924); of a heart attack’ in Nor- 
walk, Conn. The Theatre Guild never 
recaptured its glories of the ‘20s but 
achieved some later notable successes. It 
was Theresa Helburn who sent the script 
of Lynn Riggs’s Green Grow the Lilacs to 
Composer Richard Rodgers and suggested 
it might make a good musical. Result: 
Oklahoma! 


Died. Sir Jacob Epstein, 78, sculptor 
of powerful ideas and haunting portraits; 
of a coronary thrombosis; in London 
(see Art). 


Died, Claude Grahame-White, 79, pop- 
ular barnstorming pilot of aviation’s in- 
fancy, Britain's first qualified pilot, who 
demonstrated the multiple uses of the air- 
plane: he was the first to carry mail by 
air (letters from London to King George 
V at Windsor), the first to try night fly- 
ing (boys trained their bicycle lights on 
the runway to help him take off; friends 
formed a procession of automobile lights 
along his route), the first to mount a ma- 
chine gun on a plane and later use it in 
dogfights in World War I; in Nice, France. 


Died. Wanda Landowska, 80, genius of 
the harpsichord; in Lakeville, Conn. (see 
Music). 


Died. Carle Cotter Conway, 81, dynam- 
ic, debonair chairman (1930-50) of Con- 
tinental Can, who in his long (1912-58) 
career broadened the use of can contain- 
ers, steadily increased the number of his 
plants, boosted sales from $70 million 
in 1933 to $398 million in 1950, as a 
liberal-minded businessman headed and 
whipped into action the nine-man com- 
mittee appointed to reorganize the Stock 
Exchange, saw his own recommendations 
embodied in the Exchange of today; in 
Lake Placid, N.Y. 


Died. Alfred Kubin, 82, Austrian 
graphic artist in the great tradition of 
Diirer and Holbein, whose preoccupation 
with death and decay took shape in gro- 
tesque, pitiful figures trapped in a maze of 
twisted Ines, mostly illustrations for books 
of authors particularly fascinating to him: 
Edgar Allan Poe, Dostoevsky, Strindberg; 
in Zwickledt, Austria. 


Died. Dr. Frederick Sumner McKay, 
85, spry dentist who was the first to rec- 
ommend fluoridating drinking water to 
prevent tooth decay after he found that 
fluorides occurring naturally in Colorado 
Springs’ water supply protected the teeth; 
in Colorado Springs. 
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The Olivetti Divisumma 24, with its simplified 
keyboard and unique automatic constant and 
“memory,” combines the many parts of a business 
figurework problem into a single running calculation, 
thus saving time and eliminating re-entries. There’s 
an Olivetti branch or dealer near you. Olivetti 
Corporation of America, 375 Park Ave., New York 22. 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future 
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Some day their letters home 


may come from Mars 


The time is almost here when man, the child of 
Earth, will take his first bold steps to leave the 
mother planet. There are children alive today who 
may very well tread the stark surface of the moon, 
and breathe the alien oxygen of Mars. 

But the Earth opposes the urge of her sons to 
explore Outer Space. She clings to their rockets 
with heavy hands. Though her apron strings at 
length become gossamer threads, their relentless 
tug can still be felt near the moon. It takes brute 
force to escape the bonds of gravity—millions 
of horsepower to put even a small object safely 
beyond Earth’s reach and on its way to Mars. 

And now man has found a way to create this 
awesome power—the high-thrust rocket engine. 

In its eight minutes of life, this engine lifts the 
huge bulk of a rocket from its launching pad and 
thrusts it bodily toward Space, faster each second 
until it reaches its escape velocity of 25,500 miles 
per hour. 

This rocket engine is the forerunner of the 
giants to come. On their pillars of flame, the space 
ships of today’s children will set forth for the 
planets. 


First with power for Outer Space 

North American pioneered development of the 
large liquid-propellant rocket engine. The Rocket- 
dyne Division is design- 
ing and building pro- 
duction-line engines— 
for America’s programs 
to advance both science 
and defense. 

Rocketdyne engines 
furnished more than 
three - fourths of the 
power that put the 
Army’s Explorer satel- 
lites into orbit, hurled 
the Pioneer rockets of 
the Air Force and Army 
deep into Outer Space 
to record vital scientific 
data. Rocketdyne en- 
gines power many of 
America’s major ballis- 
tic missiles: the Army 





STEP ONE TO SPACE. Rocketing into Outer Space at 
more than 4000 mph, the X-15 research plane will 
spearhead America’s drive toward interplanetary space. 


Redstone and Jupiter; the Air Force Thor, and 
America’s first intercontinental ballistic missile, 
the Air Force Atlas. 

And now the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has selected Rocketdyne Division 
to design and develop a single-chamber rocket 
engine in the 1- to 1'4-million-pound-thrust class 
—immensely more powerful than any rocket today. 


Pilot to the planets 

To keep a space vehicle on its course, North 
American’s Autonetics Division has developed the 
stellar-inertial autonavigator—the new guidance 
system first devised for Air Force missiles that 
proved itself in the historic Polar voyages of the 
USS Nautilus and Skate. 

The space vehicle will also need electricity to 
keep its transmitters, recorders, and electrome- 
chanical systems in operation during its years 
away from Earth. Atomics International Division 
is developing an incredibly small nuclear power 
reactor to generate it. 


Man meets the unknown 


At North American, where much of the ground- 
work was laid for America’s missile technology, 
research programs are underway to determine 
what effects Outer Space will have on the space ve- 
hicle and its passenger 
—and what he will dis- 
cover when he sets foot 
on the moon or Mars. 

The day draws near 
when an American will 
begin the exploration of 
Outer Space. He will be 
the pilot of the rocket- 
powered X-15, the ex- 
perimental plane now 
being readied for flight 
test at North Ameri- 
can’s Los Angeles Divi- 
sion. The secrets he 
brings back will speed 
the research programs 
of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. 
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Peach-Fuzz Bluebeard 


| Was a Teen-Ace Dwarr (204 pp.} 
—Max Shulman—Bernard Geis ($3.50). 


Ten years ago, when Doubleday pub- 
lished three early Max Shulman novels in 
a single volume, the editors boasted: “Al- 
though these three books were written by 
Shulman at the age of eight, critics have 
pointed out that they show the insight 
and penetration of a man of nine.” Now 
Humorist Shulman, 40, has advanced into 
the double-digit years. But his characters 
still uniformly resemble the Spock troops. 

The teen-age, 5-ft. 2-in. “dwarf” of this 
book first saw hard covers years ago in 
Shulman’s The Many Loves of Dobie 
Gillis. A sort of peach-fuzz Bluebeard, 


forbidden lingerie. “Some day I will be 
allowed to wear black lace underwear,” 
Red Knees explains, “and when that day 
comes, buster, I mean to be ready.” 
Dobie methodically woos her and the 
others (15 others) with slang of every 
vintage—words and phrases which, in the 
imagination of Author Shulman, ricochet 
along high school corridors in 1959. Dobie 
starts out safely enough, tells what “bugs”’ 
him, what's “a gasser,” who's “kooky” 
and “all that jazz.” But in no time at all, 
the gassers have become “marvy,” the 
jazz is “jive,” and people start “yacking 
away.” An echo from the past informs 
everyone to “stay loose.” Another, from 
the Dark Ages, adds: “In a pig’s eye!” 
When her slip finally comes in, there's 
no telling what Red Knees Baker is up to, 














Bruce McBroom 


Associate LINKLETTER & AUTHOR SHULMAN 
To get publicity, make the guy a partner. 


Dobie consumes much of his one-track 
energy in the chase after females, and his 
main problem remains that of making 
himself acceptable to girls with develop- 
ing measurements. Admits Dobie: “It 
used to make me pretty jumpy when a 
girl started getting her bust.’’ Most of the 
young ladies live next door in a bad real 
estate buy that happens to be the only 
flat-roofed house in Dobie’s part of Con- 
necticut. As the gulls fly in from the 
Sound to rain clams on the roof, the fam- 
ilies keep moving out, and turnover pro- 
duces such attractions as Red Knees Ba- 
ker, Rotten Girl Spencer, and Elizabeth 
Barrett Schultz. 

The most alluring is Red Knees, who 
has a “massive brain” and knows “the 
kings of England and all kinds of scam 
like that.” She charges. Dobie for help 
with his homework, gets 7¢ a sentence for 
a parse job, 10¢ apiece for the provinces 
of Canada, 8o0¢ to tell who fought in the 
Hundred Years’ War. Her earnings buy 
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for Dobie has long since gone off to a state 
university, where a coed named Chloe 
(“what a great heart beat beneath that 
flat chest”) mercifully ends the story by 
marrying him. All of which is one more 
example of what readers have known since 
Barefoot Boy with Cheek: Humorist Max 
Shulman is a sort of Seventh Avenue 
A. A. Milne. He has a corner on pooh. 
Author Shulman’s new book is the first 
offering of Bernard Geis Associates. which 
claims to have hit upon “a new concept of 
book publishing and book merchandising.” 
It may not be new, but it is mighty neat. 
To promote his Dwarf, Author Shulman 
recently made TV guest appearances on 
Ralph Edwards’ Truth or Consequences 
and Art Linkletter’s Houseparty, is soon 
expected on What's My Line? Next month 
Dobie Gillis becomes the hero of a CBS- 
TV series, and billowing ads will praise 
Dwarf in Esquire, Coronet, and probably 
in Look. By a funny coincidence, the 





following are among the partners in Ber- 
nard Geis Associates: Houseparty’s Art 
Linkletter (10% );Truth or Consequences’ 
Ralph Edwards (10%); What’s My Line? 
Producers Mark Goodson and Bill Tod- 
man (10%); Esquire and Coronet pub- 
lisher Esquire, Inc. (10%); Look pub- 
lisher Cowles Magazines, Inc. (10%). 

The man who thought up this remain- 
der-proof scheme is Art Linkletter, and 
the man who operates it is Linkletter’s 
old friend Bernard Geis, 49, a sharp pro- 
moter who knows how to judge a buck by 
its coverage. Berney Geis was on the orig- 
inal staff of Esquire, also worked as co- 
editor of Coronet before moving into the 
book business with Grosset & Dunlap in 
1945. After a private venture flopped, he 
went to Prentice-Hall, quit last year when 
Linkletter came to him. 

Citing a Gallup poll, which suggested 
that only 17% of Americans regularly 
read books, Geis says that Bernard Geis 
Associates will be “doing America a great 
service by harnessing TV's power” to in- 
crease the amount of reading in the U 
Geis’s fall selections: a new book on kids 
by Partner Linkletter, an autobiography 
by Groucho Marx (another partner), and 
Dear Teen-Ager by Syndicated Lovelorn- 
ist Abigail Van Buren. As for Shulman’s 
Dwarf, Geis Associates is on the third 
printing, may harvest as many as 60,000 
prepublication orders. 








Long Way to Nowhere 


Journey TO THE ENDS oF TIME 
(475 pp.}—Sacheverel/ Sitwell—Ran- 
dom House ($7.50). 

England's Sacheverell Sitwell is as sen- 
sitive to the beauties of the past as any 
other man alive. Like his famous brother 
and sister, Osbert and Edith, he is at 
least Edwardian in his attitudes, posi- 
tively baroque in his tastes. His famous 
travel books and his less famous poetry 
exude a distaste for contemporary living, 
and few writers can bolster their eccen- 
tricities with a wider knowledge of music, 
books and architecture. Now, with 61 
years and as many books behind him, he 
moves into an area where he is about as 
much at home as a caveman with a shelf 
full of Sitwelliana. Journey to the Ends 
of Time (a second volume to come) is a 
long, discursive and often boring attempt 
to decide whether man has a soul. 

Dogs Do Not. There are those who 
would argue that Author Sitwell starts 
with a crippling handicap when he ad- 
mits; “One of my deficiencies is that I 
am not at all religious; and if the truth 
must be known, Christian neither by in- 
stinct nor inclination.” At times along 
Journey’s route, Sitwell leans toward the 
hope that a soul does exist, but he can 
never be sure who—if anyone—has one. 
He is certain that dogs do not have souls, 
and it is thinkable that God might have 
been hatched from an egg. As for man: 
“It might be that nature never intended 
us to have a soul. That all nature will 
allow is instinct, and that the soul is an 
importation and a foreign growth.” 

But if Journey is short on the supports 
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ripe Us KEBLE “lie 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


It’s good to be a boy, explor- 
ing the wide world, soaking 
up wonderful new sounds and 
sights everywhere you go. 
And if the world’s a peaceful 
place, it’s good to grow up, 
too, and become a man. 

But will the world stay 
peaceful? That depends on 
whether we can keep the 
peace. Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to help 
keep our economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The Bonds you buy will 
earn good interest for you. 
But the most important thing 
they earn is peace. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many as you might? 
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Brian Seed 
NOVELIST SITWELL 
Guess where God came from. 


of religion and the structure of philoso- 
phy, it is an often fascinating excursion 
into the literary riches of a sensuous and 
cultivated mind. Sitwell begins his jour- 
ney at the point where he dies. Traveling 
with other newly dead, part way by 
plane, part way on a craft called the 
Ship of Fools, he makes a voyage calcu- 
lated to charm those who share a measure 
of Sitwell’s vast reading, just as it will 
surely bore those who want to get on 
with the business of man’s soul. 

Skeletons That Walk. At times he is 
in purgatory, at times in hell, every- 
where creating fantastic visions com- 
pounded of memories of life, and odds 
and ends of curious reading. At one point, 
he is in an elaborate casino which illus- 
trates the sordid side of man’s instinct 
for gain; again, he and his fellow travelers 
find themselves in a terrifying place where 
there are only the skeletons of women, 
but walking skeletons who are taken sex- 
ually by visiting soldiers. The travelers 
visit many lands of the mind and spirit, 
but never do they find their souls. 

At the end, doomed from the first to 
failure by Author Sitwell’s indifference to 
the search, the hero finds himself back 
home. Was he really on a Cook’s Tour 
of many possible purgatories, or was it 
all a dream? Apparently it was no dream. 
When Sitwell sees a kitten, the animal 
will have nothing to do with him, it arches 
its back and its tail goes up straight, for 
“T have been down among dead men and 
the cat knows it.” Sitwell’s final guess is 
typical: “As with human beings, so with 
all creatures, their god is in themselves 
and not in a high place in the sky. . . We, 
and all creatures, are left to fend for 
ourselves.” To the reader of the slightest 
religious instinct, Author Sitwell’s long 
and learned journey is about as enlight- 
ening as a snatch of nursery rhyme. And 
Sitwell, being a Sitwell, may have in- 
tended just that. 
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Escape from Gravity 


Across THE Sea oF Stars (584 pp.) 
—Arthur C. Clarke—Harcourt, Brace 
($3.95). 


A moon-based songwriter would have 
his troubles; an obvious rhyme for earth 
is girth, and in the radiance of earthlight, 
a moon-maiden's face would shine bluish 
green. But if science fiction is somewhat 
short on romance, it does offer today’s 
readers the kind of adventurous, he-man 
escape from gravity once found in turn- 
of-the-century western yarns—a commodi- 
ty not to be dismissed in this day of beat- 
niks and Angry Young Men. 

Pax Stellarum. Author Clarke has all 
the qualifications to keep the 18 short 
stories and two short novels in this omni- 
bus in far-out orbit. He took first-class 
honors in physics at London University, 
headed the British Interplanetary Society, 
now, at 41, turns out space gas between 
star-watching and undersea-photography 
expeditions to the far ends of the earth. 
He sounds thoroughly convincing when he 
writes, at a moment of high dramatic in- 
tensity (a star is blowing up): “Those 
last exposures did it! . . . They show the 
gaseous shell expanding round the nova. 
And the speed agrees with your Doppler 
shifts.” His characters may seem as stand- 
ard as those in any war film (his mon- 
sters, though, are quite human), but most 
science-fiction writers proceed on the as- 
sumption, probably correct, that one man’s 
neurosis, however interesting, is not very 
significant when the solar system he in- 
habits is about to be demolished. 

The author gives his readers plenty of 
opportunity to think in cosmic terms. In 
Childhood's End, one of the novels, the 
U.S. and the Russians are racing to launch 
the first true spaceship. Countdowns are 
about to begin when dark vessels loom in 
the sky above. The Overlords have ar- 
rived. With firm benevolence—and with- 
out showing their physical forms—they 
enforce a kind of pax stellarum. When the 
Overlords finally reveal themselves, dark 
thoughts filter up in man’s mind, The 
visitors are winged, horned, 12 ft. tall and 
have tails. What is their mission? Are 
they supreme in the universe, or do they 
serve some understandable—and thus con- 
querable—Overmind? It is, the author 
relates with relish, the end of the human 
race as man knows it. 

Dinosaur's Dinner. At times, tiring of 
the earth’s-end theme, Clarke pulls a 
switch, reminds his readers that mankind, 
whose veins run with the blood of Genghis 
Khan and Attila the Hun, is the more 
likely aggressor, could cut a dreadful 
swath through the tentacles, feathers and 
eyestalks of the galaxy’s gentle people. 
But the best story in Across the Sea of 
Stars uses the solar system's most vener- 
able gimmick, the time machine. A crew 
of paleontologists is digging out the 50- 
million-year-old tracks of a carnivorous 
dinosaur. The leader jeeps off to visit 
a nearby physicist, leaving his crew to 
work on. As they dig deeper, the dino- 
saur tracks deepen as if the beast had 





Mike Shea 
ScIENCE FICTIONEER CLARKE 
Guess what the monster ate. 


been running. Farther on, sunk in the 
rock that ages ago was mud, they un- 
cover the unmistakable spoor of a Jeep. 
Guess what the monster ate for dinner. 

Life in the future, in Clarke’s ingenious 
imagination, can be disturbing, particular- 
ly to readers still unresigned to life in the 
present. The rage among moonmen a few 
centuries hence: Hypercanasta. 


Bloody Market Garden 


SurGeon at Arms (227 pp.)—by Dan- 
iel Paul with John St. John—Norton 
($3.95). 


Leaping from 1,000 transports, pouring 
from 500 crash-landed gliders, 34,000 U.S. 
and British airborne troops slammed at 
seven river and canal crossings between 
the Maas and the lower Rhine, starting 
Sunday, Sept. 17, 1944. In the biggest 
airborne attack of all time, Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard Montgomery had high hopes 
of hurdling the river barriers to outflank 
the Siegfried Line and thus end the war 
in Europe by a single-front thrust. Opera- 
tion Market Garden failed. Though the 
U.S. 82nd and to1st Airborne Divisions 
won their objectives, the British rst Air- 
borne met disaster, was chopped to rib- 
bons by two German Panzer divisions in 
one of the European Theater's sharpest 
setbacks along the road to victory. 

Military historians have recorded the 
tactics—an airdrop too far north of the 
main body at Arnhem, bad communica- 
tions because of radio breakdowns, not 
enough air support in foggy weather, the 
capture of the complete Allied battle plan 
by the Germans. But it remains for Dan- 
iel Paul,* then 29, a captain-surgeon with 
the 16th Parachute Field Ambulance, to 
tell the personal story of that terrible 
battle. It is, he says, a story that “de- 





* Pen London Surgeon A. W. Lip- 
mann Kessel. He was helped out on the book 
by London Journalist John St. John 
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manded to be written.” He tells it deftly 
and quickly—as he would suture a wound. 
Panzers & Patients. Surgeon Paul's 
outfit set up shop right in the middle of 
flaming Arnhem in St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, its walls hung with red crosses of 
torn sheets and red flannel bandages. As 
the battle raged through the streets out- 
side, Paul’s team performed 80 major sur- 
gical operations. The wounded came in a 
never-ending stream to tell in that flat 
soldier's monotone of the losing fight and 
lost friends. “Pretty nasty down at the 
bridge. The panzers got there earlier than 
we reckoned.” “Frank, that’s my mate, 
copped it. In the face—half of it blown 
right out.” The British held the hospital 
for only 36 hours. On D-plus-one the 
Germans swamped the hospital area, took 
Paul prisoner with a shouted “Hdnde 
hoch!” Then it was his own countrymen 
that Paul worried about; he had to crouch 
for cover in the midst of an abdominal op- 
eration as R.A.F. rocket-firing Typhoons 
attacked. Writes Paul: “All I could do 
was keep a firm hand pressed on a swab 
over the wound to prevent the viscera 
slipping out of the patient’s abdomen.” 
On D-plus-eight, the battle still ham- 
mering in the outskirts, the British doc- 
tors got their last breath of hope when 
they looked out of an attic window across 
the eight flat miles that separated them 
from the main body of Montgomery’s 
bogged-down army. They saw “an almost 
continuous line of flashes that illuminated 
the horizon like footlights."’ Said one sur- 
geon: “Monty always begins his attacks 
this way. They should reach here tomor- 
row.’ Another replied: “About bloody 
time, too.’ Next day all was still. The 
barrage was a final concentration to cover 
the last retreat of rst Airborne, or, as 
Paul says, “all that was left of it.” 
Plumbers & Barns. Of Arnhem’s ro.- 
ooo men, only 2,163 broke out, leaving 
6,000 prisoners, half of them wounded. 
But the paratroopers’ spirit was so strong 
that hundreds of men escaped from P.W. 
compounds after the battle. Among them 
was Surgeon Paul, who took through the 
barbed wire with him “the specimen of a 
traumatic aneurysm which I'd removed in 
[Arnhem] and. . . had a whim to present 
to. . . the Royal College of Surgeons.” 
Then began four months in Holland's 
crowded underground of British para- 
troops, Allied flyers, refugee Jews, secret 
agents. It was an eerie world, in which 
Dutch villagers would “send for the un- 
derground men just as they did for the 
plumber.” Paul holed up in one hideout 


beneath the floorboards of a barn while | 


German troops clomped about up above. 
He narrowly missed recapture when he 
joined in an astonishing attempt at a mass 
breakout to British lines by tro men, 
which German patrols mopped up. Two 
more attempts failed; he had one desper- 
ate but exhilarating moment when he 
wheeled his bicycle through a crowd of 
German troops that had “the stale, pan- 
icky smell of troops on the run.” Finally, 
he made it by canoe through the laby- 
rinthine Biesbosch marshes and back to 
what he calls “this most personal war.” 
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Motorola and Drexel - 


... understanding your desire to own the finest for your home, bring 
you stereo high fidelity and television in magnificent cabinets that match 
or blend with Drexel’s many outstanding furniture collections; tradi- 
tional, contemporary, transitional, early American or French Provincial. 





Shown here: Drexel's inspired French Provincial collection, Touraine®, in mellow 
chateau walnut; Louis XIV desk, side chair, deeply comfortable lounge chair, and 
Motorola® television with sliding tambour doors. At fine furniture and department 
stores and leading television stores throughout America. 
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Help You? 
Famous heart specialist and two It certainly will! Our growing 
noted physiologists tell how nor- country means growing needs 
mal men and women can keep fit, goo : nal 
trim, active and youthful, partic- for new schools, home * 
ularly after 35, by simple exer- roads, goods and services. 
cises that stimulate the circula- Meeting these needs of Amer- 
tion. Mailed free as a public ee - 99 mills . 
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Box 2520, New York 17, N. Y. Ask jobs in the next 15 years. To 
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great future, write today for a 
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TIME LISTINGS 








CINEMA | 


North by Northwest. Alfred Hitchcock’s 
latest cliffhanger (the cliffs are on Mount 
Rushmore), thoroughly entertaining and 
suspenseful, with Cary Grant hemmed in 
by spies and counterspies, among them 
Eva Marie Saint and James Mason. 

Last Train from Gun Hill. Kirk Doug- 
las and Anthony Quinn fight it out in a 
western shot full of sociology, child psy- 
chology and Greek tragedy, while Caroline 
Jones makes the best of it all as the funny, 
freaky heroine. 

Anatomy of a Murder. Producer-Direc- 
tor Otto Preminger’s effective courtroom 
melodrama that seems less concerned with 
murder than with anatomy. James Stewart 
is the lawyer and Lee Remick the defend- 
ant’s inviting wife in a court whose memo- 
rable presiding judge*is famed Boston 
Lawyer Joseph N. Welch. 

Wild Strawberries (Swedish). In his 
18th film, Writer-Director Ingmar Berg- 
man examines one day in the life of a 
very old and eminent doctor, employing 
the language of dream and symbol to 
achieve a moving end, 

The Nun's Story. The photography is 
glorious but the religious picture is blurred 
as Audrey Hepburn plays a Roman Cath- 
olic nun whose choice between love of 
God and love of man comes hard. 

Porgy and Bess. Sam  Goldwyn’s 
$7,000,000 attempt to make a cinematic 
success of the Gershwin folk opera, with 
Pearl Bailey and Sammy Davis Jr. doing 
their best to relieve the monotony. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Aug. 26 

U.S. Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 p.m.).* 
The daydream of every honest bookkeep- 
er: snatch the company payroll, high-tail 
to Paris and set up light housekeeping with 
a reasonable facsimile of Brigitte Bardot. 
In A Taste for Champagne, Hans Con- 
ried, Monique Van Vooren and Scott Mc- 
Kay make the caper come off with style. 


Thurs., Aug. 27 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). For 
steadfast summer viewers willing to suffer 
reruns, Nightmare at Ground Zero will 
make harrowing fare for a hot evening. 
Scientists at a 1954 A-bomb test are 
trapped by their own talents when the 
weather changes and an unexpected wind 
rains radioactive dust on their bunker. 


Sat., Aug. 29 
Davis Cup Tennis (NBC, 5-7 p.m.). A 
chance to see what the latest TV gimmicks 
can mean to sport reporting. The doubles, 
recorded in color on videotape. (Singles, 
4 p.m. Sunday.) 


Sun., Aug. 30 
The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.), 
An Army pianist named Peter Duchin 
makes his TV debut playing Nocturne in 
E Flat, the theme song that will always 
belong to his late father, Eddy. 


Mon., Aug. 31 


Peter Gunn (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). Rerun 
of The Jockey, the adventures of a jock 


* All 
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from the right side of the track trying to 
discover whether some guys from the 
wrong side got to his gal. 

The Goodyear Theater (NBC, 9:30-10 
p-m.). An old saw sharpened up for a 
new effort. When the head of the house- 
hold dies and leaves no cash for the gro- 
ceries, the butler comes through like a 
blueblood. This time it is called / Remem- 
ber Caviar. Rerun. 

Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Rerun of the second install- 
ment of The Untouchables, a sobersided 
documentary of the downfall of Al Ca- 
pone’s prohibition empire. 

Tues., Sept. 1 

The Andy Williams Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). It is not easy to make a musical 
variety show seem different from all the 
others. Somehow Andy manages. This 
time he does it with Musicomedy Star 
Carol Lawrence, Comedian Stan Freberg 
and the Mills Brothers. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. There is no ‘sun in 
this Chicago Negro tenement, but the char- 
acters who live there light up Lorraine 
Hansberry’s first play with love, humor and 
dreams of escape. 

J.B. Tailored by Archibald MacLeish, 
Job in grey flannels cuts an impressive 
theatrical figure, even if he does lack the 
fierce language and logic of his Biblical 
ancestor. 

From the cockney and king’s English of 
My Fair Lady, past the pure lowa corn of 
The Music Man to the pidgin of Flower 
Drum Song, the best of the musicals make 
a cosmopolitan chorus. Redhead sings 
along only because Gwen Verdon calls the 
tune. 


Off Broadway ' 
Mark Twain Tonight! The white-mus- 


tached, white-suited, cantankerous old hu-* 


morist burns as pungently as his own stogie 
when Hal Holbrook brings him to life in 
a brilliant solo. 


Straw Hat 


Ogunquit, Me., Playhouse: Ben Gazarra 
in John Osborne's angry Epitaph for 
George Dillon. 

Stowe, Vt., Playhouse: The Hart-Kauf- 
man comedy, You Can't Take It with You. 

Falmouth, Mass., Playhouse: S. N. Behr- 
man’s Biography, with Faye Emerson. 

Southbury, Conn., Playhouse: Third 
Best Sport, a comedy by Eleanor and Leo 
Bayer. 

Atlantic Beach, L.L, Capri Theater: 
Kim Hunter stars in Tennessee Williams’ 
Orpheus Descending. 

East Hampton, L.L., John Drew Theater: 
Leueen MacGrath and Tom Helmore in 
Gilt and Gingerbread. 

Evergreen Park, Ill., Drury Lane Thea- 
ter: TV's “Richard Diamond,” David Jans- 
sen, in Dead Pigeon. 

St. Louis, Mo., Municipal Theater: Bells 
Are Ringing, with Julius La Rosa. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex., Summer Theater: A 
Shaw standard, Don Juan in Hell, 

La Jolla, Calif., Playhouse: Estelle 
Winwood in Too Many Husbands. 

Seattle, Wash., Bellevue Playbarn: Kyle 
Crichton’s The Happiest Millionaire. 





BOOKS 


Best Reading’ 


Advise and Consent, by Allen Drury. 
New York Timesman Drury’s novel about 
politicking in Washington is sometimes as 
heavy as a Times thinkpiece, but it pro- 
vides a dandy guessing game: Taft, 
Khrishna Menon and Truman are recog- 
nizable, but who, for instance, is the high- 
positioned skirt-chaser? 

The Frozen Revolution, by Frank Gib- 
ney. An expert reading of Poland's cliff- 
hanging predicament, halfway between 
subjugation and freedom, by a Lire staff 
writer. 

The Same Door, by John Updike. 
Edged, understated stories in the best 
New Yorker tradition by one of the mag- 
azine’s best young writers. 

Daughter of France, by V. Sackville- 

West. Louis XIV's scow-shaped spinster 
cousin, Anne Marie, who for years drifted 
undisturbed through the roiled waters of 
the French court, is portrayed by a witty 
biographer. 
' The Temple of the Golden Pavilion, by 
Yukio Mishima. A_ psychotic Buddhist 
priest, despising his ugly self and loathing 
beauty, burns down a magnificent 14th 
century temple—and a master of literary 
indirection tells why. 

The Satyricon of Petronius, translated 
by William Arrowsmith. Antic haymak- 
ing in Nero’s gaudy, bawdy Rome, de- 
scribed by a satirist who knew his satyrs. 

Image of America, by R. L. Bruckber- 
ger. A thoughtful French priest writes 
what is outrageous heresy to most of his 
nation's intellectuals—a warm, clear-eyed 
appreciation of the U.S. as the 20th cen- 
tury’s true revolutionary force. 

Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard 
Rovere. The fading era of the blue chin 
and the points of disorder, analyzed by 
one of Washington’s sharpest observers. 

The Maxims of La_ Rochefoucauld, 
translated by Louis Kronenberger. The 
power of negative thinking, as demon- 
strated by the sharp-tongued 17th century 
courtier, soldier and cynic. : 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. Exodus, Uris (2)* 
2. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Lawrence(1!) 
3. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (3) 
4. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (5) 
5. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (4) 
6. Advise and Consent, Drury 
7. Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (6) 
8. The Art of Llewellyn Jones, Bonner 
9. Celia Garth, Bristow (8) 
0. The Light Infantry Ball, Basso (9) 


NONFICTION 
1, The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 
2. For 2¢ Plain, Golden (2) 
3. The Years With Ross, Thurber (3) 
4. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (4) 
5. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (9) 
6. The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (7) 
7. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (5) 
8. Richard Nixon, Mazo (8) 
9. Senator Joe McCarthy, Rovere (6) 
0. The House of Intellect, Barzun _ 


* Position on last week's list. 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is **The Best In The House” 


1. “Outlawed for a century because of its threat to life and 
limb, a mounted scrimmage with a leather ball is now the na- 


Breakneck riders invite disaster im ‘ic!%’pi'\otisn Wit! wae" ont wa 
Argentina's galloping basketball ii) csrsiiiciai coca yoann 


reckless. Even a practice session set a murderous pace for me, 





2. “Yelling like gauchos on the pampas, 3. “Trying for a field goal, | had to charge 





some Buenos Aires sportsmen initiated me through the pack and let fly at the net without 
to Pato with a vengeance. I'm no stranger to applying the brakes. No wonder | missed. When 
horses, but with Pato I never got a chance my hosts suggested a real match, T bowed out. As 
to catch my breath from start to finish. far as I'm concerned, Pato is a spectator sport. 


Why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? like it. You can stay with it all evening 
Only Canadian Club has a distinctive long... in short ones before dinner, tall 
flavor that captures in one great whisky ones after. Canadian Club is made by 
the lightness of scotch and the smooth Hiram Walker, distillers of fine whiskies 
satisfaction of bourbon. That’s why no for over 100 years. It’s “The Best In The 
other whisky in all the world tastes quite House” in 87 lands. 


6 years old + 90.4 proof+imported from Canada 


iM N BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY, 





4. “Wild horses couldn't have 
kept me sidelined from the post- 
game saluds. 1 found my South 
American friends every bit as par- 
tial to Canadian Club as I am.” 
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You get better makin’s in a Marlboro. The exclusive Filter-Flavor 
Formula gives you flavor you can get hold of through a filter that 
does what it’s there for. Try Marlboro for comfortable mildness. 


